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PERT COMMENTS IN 
HAZARD DICTIONARY 


Snappy and Valuable New Book By 
C. C. Dominge and W. O. Lincoln, 
Great American 





A GUIDE FOR UNDERWRITING 





Not Much Technical Language in 
Alphabetical Discussion of Fire 
Insurance Topics 
In many respects the book, “Fire 
Insurance Inspection & Underwriting,” 
by C. C. Dominge and W. O. Lincoln, 
of the Great American, and just pub- 
lished by the Spectator Company, is 
one of the most unique and interesting 
books that has yet been written on 
the subject. Mr. Dominge is managing 
underwriter of the Great American’s 
New York City Department. Before 
going with that company he was with 
the New York Fire Insurance Exchange 
for twelve years. Mr. Lincoln is chief 

inspector of the office. 

The book is not written in technical 
language; the subjects are handled in 
editorial fashion; it is a ready refer- 
ence handbook telling the truth in 
succinct and snappy fashion about 
hazards; and it is arranged in alpha- 
betical form. 

Some of the interesting comments 
of the authors follow: 


No High Opinion of Accommodation 
Lines 

Accommodation Line. A line of in- 
surance taken by a company on a poor 
risk to accommodate a broker whose 
volume of business warrants the ac- 
ceptance of an occasional undesirable 
risk. This practice has been very much 
abused. Brokers who have no prestige 
and with little “good” business are at 
times hard pressed or unable to prop- 
erly cover risks whose insurance they 
have solicited, and, therefore, peddle 
the business out to large brokers on 
a percentage basis. 

Actors. Lines on household furniture 
are not very attractive, unless the ap- 
plicant is personally known to the 
broker as reliable and at the top of 
the ladder in his profession. The value 
is mainly personal effects and wearing 
apparel, which must be constantly re- 
newed “to keep in style.” As this be- 
comes out-of-date, the moral hazard be- 
comes pertinent. 

When Adjusters Should Be Ignorant 
and Helpless 

Adjuster. The adjuster must hail 
from the state where “show me” is 
the slogan; the adjuster should be 

(Continued on page 18) 


























Conflagration Proof 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 





Equal Protection for ALL Policyholders. 





FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


Fire, Lightning, Automobile, Commissions, Explosion, 
Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, Regis- 
tered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ 
Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm, Full War Cover. 


STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 





























Security 
Resources ample for 
all obligations. 


North British 


and Mercantile 
Insurance Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1809 


Service 
Expert advice on in- 
surance problems. 


E. G. RICHARDS, Manager 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
76 William St., 


NEW YORK CITY 


Fire, Tornado, Automobile, 
Sprinkler Leakage, War Risk, 
Explosion and kindred lines 
































SPRINGFIELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Cash Capital $2,500,000.00 


HE SPRINGFIELD for two-thirds of a century has 
I transacted business solely under its own corporate 
name, without annexes, underwriting agencies or 
subsidiary companies. An agent of the SPRINGFIELD is 
not a half, a quarter or any other fraction of an agent, but 
is vested with the rights and dignity of an undivided repre- 
sentative of an undivided and independent company. The 
SPRINGFIELD stands today pre-eminent among American 
fire insurance companies. 


SPRINGFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 











TO DISCUSS SALE 
OF ENEMY ASSETS 


Meeting of Purchase and Sales Corp. 
Directors and Representatives of 
Custodian’s Office 





THE PRUSSIAN LIFE’S PROFITS 
A. M. Best Elected President of Pur- 
chase & Sales—Status of Life 
Reinsurance Corporation 


At a meeting of directors on Wed- 
nesday of the Purchase & Sales Cor- 
poration, the majority of whom are 
representatives of the office of the 
Alien Property Custodian, the sale of 
the assets of enemy owned life re-in- 
surance companies will ve discussed. 
Three of the directors of the Purchase 
& Sales Corporation are Alfred M. 
Best, the publisher of Best’s Reports, 
who was elected president of the cor- 
poration; Edward V. Harman, of Kem- 
ble & Mills, a mercantile collection 
concern; and Hartwell Cabell, special 
counsel of the division of insurance, 
Alien Property Custodian’s office. Wil- 
liam H. Sale, who was assistant man- 
ager of the Prussian Life (and who 
was the former president of the Pur- 
chase & Sales Corporation); and 
Harry B. Bradbury, Mr. Sale’s counsel, 
continue as directors of the corpora- 
tion. 


Organization of Life Re-insu*ance 
Corporation 

The Purchase & Sales Corporation 
was organized some time ago by the 
Prussian Life, and it furnished the 
money for the organization of the Life 
Reinsurance Corporation, of New 
York, which was incorporated in July, 
1917, with an authorized capital of 
$100,000, divided into 1,000 shares, 
with par value being $100 each. The 
entire capital was paid in cash, and 
in addition thereto a surplus of $50,000 
was contributed. The New York De- 
partment authorized the company to 
begin business October 5, 1917, the ex- 
amination developing the fact that the 
total organization expenses amounted 
to only $1,673. The object of the Life 
Reinsurance Corporation is to do re-in- 
surance only. Action regarding the 
sale of the assets of the Purchase & 
Sales Corporation has been held up by 
the illness of William H. Sale, who is 
in a hospital. 


Prussian Life Figures 


The Prussian Life’s business in this 
country was very profitable. It be- 
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gan here in 1905, and up to the end 
of 1917, thirteen years, the company 
coliected premiums of $2,156,930. Its 
income from interest, etc., was $226,- 
296. It paid out $1,194,714 for ceath 
claims, $173,582 for salaries, and 
$158,670 for other expenses. It re- 
ceived from the Home Office $425,302 
and returned to the Home Office $524,- 
977. This last item includes $190,000 
put into the Purchase & Sales Cor- 
poration. 

The other German life company, 
which will be sold, is the Mercury of 
Cologne. Its admitted assets are $574,- 
214. Its total income in 1917 was 
$285,427, total disbursements, $57,884. 
At the end of 1917 it had more than 
$8,669,095 re-insurance in force. 


Advisory Board 


The special life insurance advisory 
board of the Alien Property Custo- 
dian’s office consists of Thomas A. 
Buckner, vice-president New York 
Life; F. H. Ecker, treasurer of the 
Metropolitan and L. K. Passmore, vice- 
president Penn Mutual. 


HUGHES IN COURT. 


Former Supreme Court Justice Argues 
In Connecticut General Case Be- 
fore Court of Appeals. 


Charles E. Hughes, former governor 
and former justice of the United Stat 
Supreme Court, appeared before t.. 
Court of Appeals in Albany a few das 
ago in the argument of the appeal of 
the liability of the Connecticut General 
on a $40,000 policy issued on the life of 
Albert L. Hopkins, a Lusitania victim. 
In the action brought by the widow, 
Justice Shearn at the New York trial 
term dismissed the complaint, but was 
reversed by the Appellate’ Division, 
First Department. 


DEVELOPS MORAL TONE. 

In a letter to President Hunt, of the 
Cleveland Life, William H. Taft writes 
as follows: 

“Tl am glad to know of the prosperity 
of the Cleveland Life Insurance Com- 
pany. You have a fine directorate. I 
am strongly in favor of life insurance. 
It is a means of gently enforced saving 
that makes not only for the security 
of the family of the moderately circum- 
stanced and the poor, but it strength- 
ens the self-restraint and prudential 
virtues of the men who assume the re- 
sponsibilities of the life insurance con- 
tract. It has done as much in develop- 
ing the moral tone of men in the busi- 
ness world as any one seciiar agency 
that I know. 
for my son just for the purposes of 
teaching him prudence and saving for 
a definite purpose. I wish your com- 
pany every success.” 


GOOD ADVICE FROM “PLICO.” 

“Plico,” published by the Philadel- 
phia Life, gives this good advice: 

“The policyholder who has a doubt 
about the company carrying his insur- 
ance, or who has a feeling of complaint 
about it, is doing neither his company 
nor himself justice if he does not go or 
write frankly to the company and state 
his doubi or complaint and give it the 
chance of solving the one or correcting 
the other. To complain to others, or 
be moved by their complaints, without 
going to the company direct for satis- 
faction—above all, to be disturbed by 
the talk of the twister—is suicidal. 
Tell your troubles to your company 
and rest assured it will satisfy you.” 





Nathan A. Harris, of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, and Francis 
Bagley, Mutual Life, are new members 
of the Life Underwriters’ Association 
of New York. 
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INSURANCE provides the only SAFE way 
For full information, call, write or phone: 


JOHN M. 


Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, 


68 William St., ivew York City 
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’Phone 4343 John 

















U. S. Term Insurance 
May Be Re-Instated 


PLANS TO BE MADE KNOWN SOON 


Converted Forms Will Have Non- 
Forfeiture Values—Insurance Pay- 
able 240 Monthly Instalments 


The Eastern Underwriter has been 
asked if it could throw any light on 
some features of the conversion of sol- 
diers’ and sailors’ insurance by the War 
Risk Insurance Bureau. The plans for 
conversion of policies from the term 
plan are not yet completed, but the 
following information is available: 

1. The endowment at age 62 is speci- 
fied in the law as one of the forms to 
which insurance may be converted. It 


was doubtless selected because age 62 
is the age at which army and navy 
men retire. 

2. The present term insurance may 
be reinstated under certain plans which 
will be announced soon, unless the in- 
sured has definitely stated that he does 
not wish to continue his policy and 
has allowed it to lapse. 

3. So far as is known the converted 
forms will have non-forfeiture values, 
as these are permitted under the law. 

4. The present law apparently pro- 
vides that the converted insurance shall 
be payable in 240 monthly instalments. 

Winslow Russell has accepted the 
position as director of the conserva- 
tion section of the War Risk Bureau. 
There is a plan under consideration 
to have regular insurance agents con- 
vert this insurance for the Govern- 
ment, but it is meeting with consider- 
able opposition in Washington. 





I have taken out policies . 
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EQUITABLFE 


Mutual in Principle and Practice 
Impregnabie in Strength 
Enterprising, Conservative Management 
Comprehensive, Adaptable Policies 


Low Mortality Rate 
Prompt Riese. at Death Claims 
Efficient Seaviek te Delingatties 
Training and ibis for Agents 


A satisfied constituency gained by Fifty- 
eight years of public service 


These are some of the advantages enjoyed by 
representatives oJ 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


of the United States 


For agency openings address: 
W. E. Taylor, Second Vice-President 
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Would Draft Insurance 
Men for Next Loan 
SUGGESTION OF RUPERT F. FRY 





Sent to Treasury Department—Three 
Exclusive Days to Canvass 
for Bonds 


Rupert F. Fry, president of the Old 
Line Life, Milwaukee, has mailed a 
letter to Thomas B. Love, assistant 
secretary of the Treasury; Clarkson 
Potter, assistant director of the Treas- 
ury Department, and Winslow Russell, 
of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, 
in which he makes a novel suggestion 
for participation by life insurance men 
in the next Liberty Loan campaign. 
The letter follows: 


Dear Sir: If the government decides 
to put out another popular subscrip- 
tion for Liberty Bonds (or “Victory 
Bonds,” as I would like to see the next 
bonds called) I think the 100,000 1i- 
censed insurance men in the United 
States could be drafted in a very ef- 
fective and legitimate manner. 

My idea is this: Someone located 
in New York or Washington would 
send honor badges to the presidents 
and secretaries of the various insur- 
ance companies in the United States 
(honor badge to read “Three Exclusive 
Days”), with the suggestion that it 
would be appreciated if all licensed 
agents, in addition to the time they 
had contemplated devoting to the sale 
of bonds, would agree to devote three 
exclusive days to the work, in which 
event they would be authorized to wear 
the honor badge, “Three Exclusive 
Days,” and that if they did not feel 
they could devote three exclusive days 
to the sale of bonds, they return the 
badge. You may rest assured that not 
ten per cent. of these badges would 
be returned, and I feel quite sure that 
we could expect fifty per cent. of the 
men to respond with three days’ ex- 
clusive service, which would mean 
50,000 men devoting 150,000 days to 
the work of securing subscriptions for 
the bonds. 

Honor Badges 


A day or two before the honor badges 
would be sent, a letter would be mailed 
to the postmaster of each town of a 
thousand or more and the news would 
also be furnished to the Associated 
Press and United Press that all insur- 
ance men in the United States had 
been furnished with these honor badges 
and that those who wear them would, 
in addition to the time they intended 
to put in, devote three exclusive days 
to the sale of bonds. Thus publicity 
would be given the campaign and the 
citizens of the United States would 
then look to see whether the insur- 
ance men were wearing the badge. 

If any felt that this would be giving 
the insurance men too much publicity, 
I would then suggest that this badge 
“Three Exclusive Days” be sent to com- 
mercial salesmen as well, and the in- 
surance field men of the United States 
would challenge the commercial sales- 
men to a three-day contest for the sale 
of bonds. No matter how much greater 
the number of commercial salesmen, 
the insurance men would be willing to 
tackle the job, so-to-speak, and it would 
create a lively contest and much in- 
terest, I am sure. 

LIKES THIS PAPER 
Red Deer Hill, Sask., Canada 

Editor The Eastern Underwriter: I 
am very much interested in your paper, 
which |! feel is the best insurance jour- 
nal which I have ever read. 

GEORGE D. COOKE. 
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New York Life Owns 
$117,000,000 War Bonds 


$57,000,000 OF ALLIED BONDS 


British Prudential Could Not Have 
Bought $125,000.000 of New 
Government Securities 


Insurance men have displayed con- 
siderable interest in the reply given by 
The Eastern Underwriter to criticisms 
made by Arthur Richmond Marsh, edi- 
tor of “The Economie World.” in refer- 
ence to the Liberty Loan subscriptions 
of American life insurance companies 
as contrasted with the Victory Loan 
activities of the Prudential of England. 

A sheet made up of extracts from 
the accounts of the British Prudential 
at the end of 1917 is printed on this 
page. It will be observed that that 
company’s gross revenue for that year, 
including the amounts advanced by 
bankers, was a little over £22,000,000. 
Their net income, outside of the monies 
edvanced by bankers, was £4,273,000. 
They had, therefore, theoretically to 
invest that year £4,273,000 net income, 
£3.500,000 borrowed from bankers, and 
any other monies that might result 
from maturing securities. 

Inspection of the list of securities 
of the Prudential for that year shows 
that their securities outside of Govern- 
ment bonds did not fluctuate materi- 
ally. They had, therefore, something 
over £8,000,000 to invest from sources 
that this sheet divulges, and it appears 
that their British Government secur- 
ities went up £9,500,000. This repre- 
sents, presumably, the total net income 
of the company, plus the money ad- 
vanced by hankers, plus money received 
from maturing securities. 

The British Prudential’s Holdings 

But it will be observed that in the 
year 1917 their holdings of Government 
securities increased only £9,500,009. In 
the light of these facts, it is diffi- 
cult to make out the point Mr. Marsh 
cites in his letter to The Eastern 
(inderwriter, published last week, that 
the subscriptions to the Victory Loan 
of 1917 consisted of new monies and 
had nothing whatever to do with any 
earlier transaction between the British 
Government and the company in the 
matter of American securities. 

When this matter first came up one 
of the American companies cabled to 
London, and has since had a reply 
with a letter confirming the cable. In 
that cable the London man says that 
the British Prudential’s largest sub- 
scription was £25,000,000, including 
conversions. Now, “including conver- 
sions” may mean almost anything. It 
obviously included so much that the 
net increase, as stated, at the end of 
the year was only £9,500,000. In other 
words. it seems these figures prove 
heyond peradventure that the British 
Prudential did not buy £25,000,000 of 
new Government securities. “As a 
matter of fact,” said an American life 
insurance man this week, “I don’t quite 
see how it could have done it by any 
kind of financing that I can think of.” 

Bonds of Allied Countries Held 

Another factor that no attention has 
been called to is this: 

The New York Life (to take the case 
company criticised by Mr. 
Marsh) does a large business in the 
countries of at least three of our Allies: 
Great Britain, France and Canada. 
Since August, 1914, the New York Life 
has bought nearly $57,000,000 of the 
bonds of these countries. There have 
been considerable conversions in the 
different issues of these bonds, and 
one sale of $1,000,000 of a short bond. 
The result of it all is that the New 
York Life now owns a par value of 
nearly $34,000,000 of the bonds of these 
countries, issued since the war began; 
and, when it has paid for its last sub- 
scriptions to the Liberty Loans of its 
Own country the New York Life will 


of one 





have a par value of over $117,000,000 
in war bonds. 

One reason why the New York Life 
has no more Liberty Bonds is because 
the Government would not give them 
to the company. In the first Liberty 
Loan it subscribed for $10,000,000, and 
was allotted $3,000,000. When the 
Second Liberty Loan came along the 
New York Life first bid $15,000,000 
and then raised that bid to $20,000,000. 
When it found it could dispose to a 
trust company in this city of $3,000,000 
3%s at par this was done, and on its 
bid of $20,000,000 for the Second Lib- 
erty Loan the Government allotted the 


New York Life $9,500,000. The com- 
pany then went into the market and 
bought over $3,000,000, which restored 
its holdings to a little in excess of the 
two allotments made by the Govern- 
ment and, incidentally, of course, sup- 
ported the market. 


New York Life Subscriptions 


When the Third Liberty Loan came 
along the company bid finally for $20,- 
000,000, and got all of it. When the 
Fourth Liberty Loan opened the com- 
pany realized the importance of the 
situation and bid first for $25,000,000, 
which was all the revenue the company 











EXTRACTS FROM THE ACCOUNTS OF THE PRUDENTIAL 
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(1) Gross revenue for the year 1917 
Ordinary Branch 


PME cdc) Uowetensercavetess Cuba senshbuseen 
Deterrent fees INCOME TAK. .ccccsccsccccesescs 


Industrial Branch 


PRO cccchosnektdekcnsdestsnanneenaeeensas 


£ 5,547,117 


2,014,388 
. £ 7,561,505 


£ 9,376,858 


Interest less income taXx.........ceeeeeeeees 1,787,029 11,163,887 

Total Crees BevOWes ccsccvicccsnsscsesavcevs Kanemaeaennendeesbesenentecensas £18,725,392 
(2) oe 

Weta Gitend TOPO iinn icc cccccseccsccccvcece £ 18,725,392 


Add advances by bankers.........sseeeeeees 


Sum of gross revenue and advances by bankers...... , 


(3) Ordinary Branch 
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Net revenue .. 


Industrial Branch 
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Disbursements 
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(4) Total British Government Securities in 
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Increase in British Government Securities in 


3,487,500 


£ 22.912.292 


£ 7,561,505 


5,097 868 
£ 1,863,637 


11,163,887 
8,753,630 


£ 4,273,894 


balance 


27 ,250.000 


1917 ceed ; £ 9.500.000 
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could see for the year 1918; and then 
increased it to $26,000,000, which in- 
cluded all the company could see up 
to the end of January, 1919; and, then, 
in unison with the other companies 
who took similar action, the New York 
Life doubled its original subscription 
to $59,000,000, and anticipated its in- 
come practically for the whole of the 
year 1919. This was true, also, of the 
Mutual Life and of the Equitable, to 
mention two other companies. 

The New York Life’s holdings of 
what may be called War Bonds are un- 
usually large. It has been said that 
they are about $34,000,000 larger than 
any other institution; and if you elimi- 
nate from the British Prudential’s se- 
curities the American securities that 
were converted and get down to net 
monies that they invested in British 
bonds, then no larger per cent. of their 
assets is in Government bonds, than 
the New York Life has. That state- 
ment is perhaps subject to criticism, 
because the exact facts are hard to 
get. While it is beyond question that 
the British Prudential has done splen- 
did service, it is no more true of them 
than it is of many American com- 
panies. 

Again the matter must be treated 
by periods of time When our last 
Liberty Loan came out we had been 
in the war a vear and eight months 
At the close of 1917 Great Britain had 
been in the war three and a half years. 
It takes time to convert securities. It 
takes time to buy bonds. Assets can- 
not be converted into money except 
as they mature, or used as collateral 
for loans. If the war had gone on, 
how much American companies might 
have been able to convert of their 
assets after three and a half years is, 
of course, mere speculation It is 
reasonable to assume, however, that 
the proportion of the American com- 
panies’ whole assets at the end of that 
time would have been very much larger 
than the British Prudential’s at the 
end of a similar time 


U. S. CIVILIAN INSURANCE 


Bill of Senator Chamberlain Covers 
Those Serving with Overseas 
Forces of America 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter.) 

Washington, D. C., December 4, 1918. 
War Risk Insurance for all civilians 
serving with tae American Expedition- 
ary Forces and paid out of the ap- 
propriation made by Congress for the 
support of the army, is provided for 
in a bill just introduced into the Sen- 
ate by Chairman Chamberlain on the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Applicants for government’ cover 
would be subject to the same conditions 
as are now prescribed by the insur- 
ance law and to such physical exam- 
ination as may be required by the Di- 
rector of War Risk Insurance. 

The applicant must be a citizen of 
the United States or have lived in this 
country at least five years. 


HENRY D. LINDSLEY BACK 


Head of Paris Office of War Risk In- 
surance Bureau—H. A. Behrens 
Resigns 


Major Henry D. Lindsley, who has 
been in charge of the Paris Office of 
the War Risk Insurance Bureau, and 
who succeeded the late Major Willard 
Straight, has returned to America, and 
will continue with the War Risk Bu- 
reau. Major Lindsley was formerly pres- 
ident of the Southwestern Life, and is 
an insurance man of decided abilities. 

Herman A. Behrens, vice-president of 
the Continental Casualty, who did won- 
derful work in Washington in connec 
tion with allowances and allotments, 
and who revolutionized the system 
there of handling mail matter, has re- 
turned to the Continental Casualty. 
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CONVENTION OF LIFE INSURANCE PRESIDENTS 








John Wanamaker 
Writes Life Presidents 


HIS VIEWS ON _ INSURANCE 


Life Companies Banking Companies,’ 
Which Cannot Be Losers—Most 


Practical Savings Banks 


John Wanamaker, the most noted 
merchant in America, and a large car- 
rier of life insurance protection, could 
not attend the meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents, 
but sent this letter to the association: 

“IT thank you for the urgent invita- 
tion to attend the 12th annual conven- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents, and 
regret that other engagements prevent 
me from meeting the officers and work- 
ers of the life insurance profession, 
whese work of educating the public 
deserves to be well paid and is sure to 
be much more beneficial in more ways 
than one to all who buy insurance in 
any of the many responsible insurance 
corporations. 


Speaks Only As A Policyholder 

“IT am not an owner of stock, or in 
any way connected with any insurance 
company, except as a policyholder un- 
der its usual terms. I write this letter 
only from a sense of good will and 
goodfellowship with my fellow men who 
represent others of the past who ben- 
efited me in opening my eyes to the 
value of life insurance. 

“Though, in my boyhood, I com- 
menced to save by laying away a few 
big cartwheel copper pennies, I never 
got on far until I found a distinct and 
pleasing object for which to save in 
making ready to pay for life insurance. 
Unconsciously, I fell into a constrain- 
ing habit that has been continuously 
and highly beneficial to me all my life. 

“T can never be grateful enough to 
those who so ingeniously taught me 
and influenced me in taking out en- 
dowment policies which terminated to 
aid me in carrying out new plans in 
my business. 

“When this happened I felt as if a 
gold mine had opened at my hand. 


No Longer an Experiment or a 
Speculation 


“May I add further that from my 
own experience, observation and belief 
that life insurance knowledge and its 
improved methods based upon ascer- 
tained facts during the past twenty 
years is no longer an experiment or 
a speculation, 

“Life insurance as conducted now by 
the well regulated companies which 
have passed beyond the years of or- 
ganization and proved their integrity 


are banking companies which cannot 
be losers. 

“Their annual audits by properly 
qualified certified public accountants 
will show this to be a fact. 


“Their mortality tables of losses and 
their interest gains on annual cash 
receipts and the compounding of same 
can be calculated to a certainty re- 
moving all risks. 


No Longer an Association of Investors 


“Therefore, insurance is no longer an 
association of investors joined by agree- 
ment in an undertaking with possible 
risks, but it is distinctly an absolute 
contract that insures and at the same 
time becomes an assurance of actuality 
in results. 

“The life insurance companies have 
learned much in the past twenty years 
and now that banking and all kinds 
of business has been raised to a higher 
and safer plane, life insurance must 
likewise rise in improved systems. 

“The life insurance companies are 
naturally the most practical of savings 
banks for the people of the United 
States, and a thrift stamp such as the 
United States Government used in ac- 
commodating the people to save may 
be considered to advantage in prepar- 
ing future enlargements of plans. 

“A startling revelation of insurance 
from the angle of the people is to be 
found in the fact that when war was 
declared the Government announced it 
would assume all marine risks and 
issue insurance to every soldier and 
sailor who would apply for it and pay 
a very low premium based upon actu- 
arial estimates. Our sudden entry into 
the war made it impossible for the 
insurance companies to meet the crisis. 
This would have involved the change 
of all contracts. 

“But the idea persists that millions 
of soldiers applied for policies. These 
will mature at the hour of peace. The 
more than a million of the highest type 
of physically fit risks will step forth 
having passed mustering out examina- 
tion comparing their health condition 
with the one they took on entering the 
service. These men having learned the 
value of insurance will apply to the 
insurance world for continued protec- 
tion. Many of them have lived on 
farms and in small villages, remote 
from the beaten tracks of insurance 
agents. All this will open up a new 
field of insurance endeavor and fur- 
nish a new encomium for your work. 

Service of Increasing Value 

“T have only reached the margin of 
this great theme, but the public will 
trust your splendidly organized com- 
panies to whom they have given their 
confidence to keep the faith and go 
forward in this new era of our history. 
to find the way to ‘simplify your bag- 
gage’ and give to your policyholders a 
service of increasing value.” 


DATING-BACK APPLICATIONS. 


In regard to the dating-back evil, the 
Department of Insurance of Vermont, 
Josepb G. Brown, Commissioner, under 
date of November 1, 1918, has notified 
all companies doing business in that 
state as follows: 

“It is the opinion of this Department 
that the dating back of a life insurance 
application to an extent suffi-ient *o 
that cne applicant would be able to 
obtain Life Insurance at an age young- 
er than the age of the applicant at the 
date of the application, would be a 
clear violation of Section 5575 of the 
General Laws of this State.” 

















More 
Power 


To You 


The more push there 
is behind you the more 
power you have. We 
furnish the push. This 
push is the help we 
give our men. No 
other life insurance 
company does as much 
to insure the success 
of its Field Force. Ask 
any Bankers Life man 
or write 


Bankers Life 


Company 
DES MOINES 





HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 


(Purely Mutual) 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
GEORGE E. IDE, President 


The fifty-eighth annual re- 
port shows insurance in 
force of $146,050,144, an in- 
crease during the year of 
$12,556,816. The Company 
paid the policyholders in 
1917 $3,467,823, of which 
$731,696 was in dividends 
or premium refund. Its 
insurance reserve fund was 
increased by $1,688,199 and 
the Assets are now $34,- 
542,304.08. 


For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agents. 

256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


























Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 

JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 














THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Incorporated 1851 
W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 
Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 
W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 
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THE REAR GUARD 


No more virile and efficient body of men can be found than the large army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the agent in his efforts, as a mighty rear guard, is the strength and prestige 


of the Company and the Institution he represents. 
agent’s morale and chance of success. 


Four big success factors in the work of the Union Central 


The GOOD WILL created by farm loan investments, 
developing the Country’s agricultural resources, and 
thereby contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 
The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
and their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation—the 
Great Policyholders’ Company. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Jesse R. Clark, President. Allan Waters, Second Vice-President 


The stronger the rear guard, the greater the 


Agency Force are: 


The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war 
proof investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully 
selected cultivated farms, and U. S. Liberty Bonds. 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium de- 
posits, the result of the Company’s superior earnings, 


favorable mortality, and economy of management. 


of Cincinnati, O. 
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Insurance Best Way 
To Save Money 


SAYS FAMOUS BANK EXECUTIVE 


Address of Joseph Chapman, of Minne- 
apolis, Before Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents 
After having been an insurance pol- 
icyholder since the age of twenty and 
having had a banking experience ex- 
tending over thirty years, Joseph Chap- 
man, vice-president of the Northwest- 
ern National Bank, Minneapolis, in a 
paper on “New Capital Through 
Thrift,” delivered at the meeting of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents this week, declared that his ex- 
perience teaches him that for the av- 
erage man an investment in life in- 
surance is the safest possible method 
of saving money, to say nothing of the 
protection afforded the policyholder 
and his family during the life of the 
policy. He concluded by congratulat- 
ing the insurance executives on hav- 
ing provided and developed this great 
safeguard for our thrifty people, and 
on the honest and efficient manner in 
which they have conducted themselves 
as stewards of these savings of the 

people. 

The Old-Fashioned Thrift Idea. 

In beginning his paper Mr. Chapman 
called attention to the “Easy come, 
easy go” attitude of the American pub 
lic. The surrogates’ courts show that 
only three men of every hundred who 
die leave an estate of $10,000 or over, 
and only fifteen others leave an estate 
of $2,000 to $10,000. Kighty-two of 
every hundred who die leave no _ in- 
come-producing estate, no tangible as- 
sets. 

The old-fashioned thrift way of pay- 
ing cash to meet our needs was dis- 
couraged, and we paid next month for 
what we ate last month. Buying of 
necessities and luxuries was made easy 
by the extension of easy credit, entire- 
ly unwarranted and with demoralizing 
effect upon the people, causing them 
to live beyond their means. As a na- 
tion, we had developed lJuxury-loving 
habits and thrift received but secant 
attention. 

A Nation of Dollar-Wasters. 

Mr. Chapman then discussed some 
phases of national waste. From fifty 
to sixty per cent. of all fruits and veg- 
etables raised in this country is wast- 
ed, due to inability to preserve same in 
fit shape for market. In soil erosion 
$500,000,000 is wasted; in damage done 
to crops and fruit trees, $600,000,000 
is accounted for, while $250,000,000 is 
lost in live stock through the attacks 
of flies, ticks and other insects, which 
might be prevented. He went into the 
subject of investments of hard-earned 
money in worthless securities, get-rich- 
quick propositions, and asserted that 
instead of being a nation of dollar- 
worshippers, as the Germans said, we 
are a nation of dollar-wasters. 

Prior to July, 1914, $4,000,000,000 of 
our securities were held abroad, and 
$1,000,000,000 of our property was 
owned by non-resident foreigners 
Then came the war, and with it a 
change. Service and thrift became our 
watchwords. At the close of 1913 200,- 
000 of our people owned one billion of 
our Government bonds, while 300,000 
only were investors in all classes of 
bonds. At.the close of the last Liberty 
Loan campaign 22,000,000 of our people 
had invested $17,852,000,000 in Liberty 
Loan bonds and War Savings Stamps. 
The interesting feature in this is that 
each succeeding Liberty Loan found 
more of our people paying cash for 
their bonds. 


Greatest Tinrift Movement Ever 
Inaugurated. 

To Mr. Chapman this seems. the 

freatest thrift movement ever inaugu- 


rated among our people, and for the 











Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


*AMARILLO 


DERIGON 
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For Agency Contracts address 
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BEAUMONT 


0. S. CARLTON 


PRESIDENT 
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first time there has been a nation-wide gain was accomplished notwithstand- 
thrift propaganda the most amazing ing the fact that the war had taken 
results of which justify our faith that practically 4,000,000 of the best insur- 
we have only seratched our surface able risks out of the insurance solic- 
toward what can be accomplished in itor’s field. On the other hand, “these 
creating new capital through thrift. 4,000,000 young men also had the ad- 
The most potent factors today in vantage of Government life insurance, 
America for encouraging Uirift are the which offers a most attractive field 
Government, the insurance companies, when the Government retires from the 
the banks and the home building and insurance business,” said Mr. Chapman, 
loan associations. “which it surely will, for the success 
After the war, the Government will attending the economical and efficient 
cease to be the principal member of management of this great industry 
the thrift family, and insurance will could not be duplicated by any govern- 
again take the head of the table, he ment in the world.” 
said. Billions Added to Our Capital Account. 
Private Companies Give Most Econom. Continuing Mr. Chapman said: 
ical and Efficient Management. Before the war France was characterized as 
In January, 1914, there were 38,206,- a nation of bond buyers, Great Britain as a 
394 policies in American ordinary and "ation, of stockholders, Germany as a nation 
Ps : - . of savings bank depositors, and America as a 
industrial companies held in America, jation of life insurance policy holders. Still 
for $20,564,469,945 insurance. In Jan- the amount of savings including time certifi 
uary, 1918, the policies had increased ates of deposit, in the 28,000 banks of Amer- 
ims a - 2 ica, total something over nine and a half bil 
to 50,345,300, amount of insurance $27,- jjon dollars in 26,500,000 accounts. The amount 
189,009,697. This is a gain of 12,138,- of such deposits in England is $1,250,000,000 
906 in policies, and more than six bil- a a Gees ie RR = oe ease 
lions in amount insured. This amazing accounts, while in Germany the amount. of 








CO-OPERATION No. 15 


DECREASE of 28 

per cent. in actual 
amount of business lapsed 
and surrendered was expe- 
rienced in 1917 as com- 
pared with 1915. 

This improvement in 
the quality of the business 
can be traced in part to 
the fact that our effective 
plans of agency co-opera- 
tion are being devoted 
chiefly to carefully selec- 
ted full-time representa- 
tives. 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Conn. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 




















savings is $6,000,000,000 in 25,000,000 accounts, 
which is less than America by $1,500,000,000, 

The estimate of supply of capital in the 
United States in 1913 was $6,500,000,000 which 
had increased to $8,000,000,000 in 1915, to 
$15,205,000,000 in 1916 and to $18,200,000,000 in 
1917. With the intensive efforts now being 
made to reduce consumption and increase pro- 
duction there should be a saving this year 
that would almost equal the proposed total 
expenditures for war which Secretary McAdoo 
estimates at $24,000,000,000, 

Unquestionably billions have been added to 
the capital account of the United States 
through thrift during the past four years. This 
is nowhere better evidenced than from the 
fact that our excess of merchandise exports 
over imports from July 1, 1914, to July 1, 1918, 
was $10,110,000,000, wiping out all money owed 
abroad and making us a creditor nation to the 
extent of $5,765,000,000 This includes $1,500,- 
000,000 of foreign securities owned by our citi 
zens at the beginning of war. We have loaned 
our allies $7,732,976,666 un to the first of No- 
vember, 1918, and the interest received from 
them will in large part offset the interest the 
Government has to pav our own people on the 
Liberty Loan indebtedness, 

Switzerland has been pointed out by econom- 
ic writers as leading the nations as a saver, 
and next in order have been placed Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Belgium, France, Nether 
lands, Germany, and Great Britain, the United 
States coming in at the foot of the ladder. 
There is no question but the war has changed 
our situation, and the United States will now 
be found well up in the list. 

The number of savings accounts in 622 mu- 
tual savings banks and about 1,200 small stock 
savings banks in the United States, reaches 
only 11 or 12 per cent., but the 5,000,000 sav 
ings wccounts in national banks, the 5,500,000 
Savings accounts in state banks and trust com- 
panies, the 3,500,000 accounts in building and 
loan associations, and the 1,000,000 postal sav 
Ings wecounts have apparently been excluded 





from the compilation If these were counted, 
the sum total would show about 26% per cent, 
of savers instead of 11 per cent. Unquestion- 


ably our savings per capita is reduced by the 
population in the Southern States, where the 
Savings percentage is only six and three-tenths 


of the South's twenty million population, 
The Future. 

So much for pre-war and war thrift condi 

tions. What of the present and the future? 

How can the thrift momentum be kept up and 


increased until we shall be a nation of home 
owners and want be banished from our shores? 
Some so-called thinkers believe by Socialism, 


but the war has taught us that Socialism 
means the death of Democracy and the sub- 
stitution of Autocracy, dominated by passion. 
class hatred, and ending in ruin. Socialism is 
the foe, not only of Military Autocracy but 
also of Democracy Our own form of govern- 
ment offers the best protection to all classes 
of citizens of any in the world Let us take 


advantage of the lessons learned from our own 
mistakes and those of other nations and build 
on our own foundation a nation whose motto 
shall indeed be “Justice to all and special 
favors to none.” lo accomplish this end it 
will be necessary for all men and women to 
continue the unselfish service rendered the 
Government in time of war A country worth 
dying for is a country worth serving after 
peace has been declared Better men and 


women must fill our public offices. Accumula 
tion of wealth must not be the chief aim of 
our people Our first duty is to the Govern 
ment. If to be Governor of your State, Mayor 
of your City, Alderman from your Ward, Sen 
ator from your State, is to be the greatest 
badge of honor that can be conferred on a man, 
then and then only will America have been 
worth saving. and only then will it be pos 
sible to fulfill the destiny of the greatest re 
public in the worle Then it will be pos- 
sible to eliminate waste from public and pri 
vate lifq to surround our people with safe 
guards so they cannot be swindled out of their 
savings by unscrupulous persons 

ing of responsibility from the individual to 
the Government as it is now const 
bring no millennium, but only increase our 
problems. The scope of individual advance 
ment should be free as the air, under wise 
and patriotic government control exercised by 
the best representatives we can elect to’ our 
seats of government 

In this conception of the future the insur 
ance companies will .play an ever important 
part. Already reaching millior f our people 
and with the endorsement given to the insur 
ance ideas by our Government in the insur 
ance of its soldiers and sailors, I predict an 
enormous growth in the greatest branch of the 
Thrift family 

Great Britain insured her soldiers for an 
average of $95, the United States for $8,500, 
Eighteen thousand of our soldiers and sailors 
died from influenza nd the Government 
will pay their -sta 
Gathering its mill I 
of premiums and using the 





illy in the shape 
savings thus gath 


ered in developing our farms and our railroads, 
the life insurance companies are the greatest 
asset for usefulness the Nation has today. 
Wants Capital Issues Committees 
Continued. 
The conservative character of the farm mort 
gage loans cannot be illustrated better than 


by calling attention to the fact that on De 
cember 31, 1916, the insurance companies had 
arm mortgage ‘ans in the states of Iowa, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Wyoming and Montana, of $370,493, 
3. while the value of the crops of wheat, 
oats, barley, rye, corn, and flaxseed of Minne 
sota, North Dakota, South Dakota and Mon 
tana of this year amount to $1,243,939,530 

By lowering the amount of the $1,000 policy 
to a minimum of $500 many can be induced to 


(Continued on page 6) 
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Government Modifies 
Cantonment Orders 


‘LATITUDE FOR CONTRACTORS 
George D. Webb Covers Many Subjects 
in Report of Agents’ Executive 


Committee 


yeorge D. Webb reported for the exe- 
cutive committee of the National As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Agents, 
saying that State insurance has been 
fostered by war conditions. While we 
have been assured that certain gov- 
ernmental activities have been put in 
operation solely as war measures, Mr. 
McAdoo has spoken of the success of 
government insurance and of its pos- 
sible extension. We cannot deal with 
these things as generalities. 

Another thing we must consider and 
correct are the differences which have 
arisen between the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents and the Cas- 
ualty Agents and Federation. The cas- 
ualty agents hope to work in full ac- 
cord with the local fire agents, but not 
as what might be termed a trailer to 
that organization. Also, there should 
be no desire or possibility of the Fed- 
eration and the agents’ organizations 
encroaching on each other’s preroga- 
tives. 

More Latitude to Contractors 

Casualty agents have been asked by 
the government to give up their com- 
missions on compensation insurance on 
cost plus work and later were requested 


to do the same on work which was 
not on a cost plus basis. This does 
not seem reasonable. As to the Fleet 


Corporation’s instructions to contrac- 
tors to place compensation and liability 
insurance in the Liberty Mutual, the 
corporation has now modified its rec- 
ommendations leaving it to the discre- 
tion of contractors to use either mu- 
tual or stock companies. The radical 
plan of insurance offered by the Lib- 
erty Mutual violates the principles of 
mutual insurance, 

The stock companies are also split 
on the method of writing government 
contract work. It is not yet known 
how the government will regard these 
companies which have not agreed to the 
plan offered by a portion of the carriers 
to write this business practically on a 
cost basis. 

Another matter we must face is the 
question of ownership of expirations 
and reach an agreement with local 
agents. In this matter the broker and 
local agent differ from the general 
agent. Other matters to be considered 
are agents’ qualifications and resident 
agent laws. I am sure we are all in 
favor of higher and stricter standards. 

I hope that insurance men _ will 
help in the rehabilitation of the men 
who return from the war by encourag- 
ing employers to give the men every 
possible chance. 


Save Money By Insurance 
(Continued from page 5) 


form the life insurance habit and in time be 
come not only the future $1,000 and $10,000 pol. 


icyholders, but at the same time be develop: 
ing into more useful citizens. 
The abdication of King Alcohol from our 


@hores is an auspicious time for the extension 
of the inestimable service performed by in- 
surance companies to all classes of people. 

,One thing to be done to assist not only life 
insurance thrift, but real genuine thrift, is to 
safeguard the savings of the people by the con- 
tinuance of the capital issues committees un- 
der Government control. These commissions 


have performed most valuable service during 
the period of the war, but much of the benefit 
derived will be lost if the good work is to 


stop at this time. Much can be done in this 
way to protect the widow and children, the ben- 
eficiaries of the insurance policy, who unques- 
tionably to-day are being swindled out of mil- 
lions of money annually by investments in un- 
sound institutions. The Blue Sky laws of the 
various States are inefficient, and many issues 
are endorsed by them which, under no circum. 
stances would be endorsed by the Capital Is- 
sues Commission, which at the present time is 
divorced from politics, and which should be 
continued to be divorced from politics. 


America Gives Her 
Best, Says Stadden 


FOR PEACE AMONG THE NATIONS 


President of Franklin Life Chairman 
of Thrift Conference of Life 
Presidents 


George B. Stadden, president of the 
Franklin Life, of Springfield, was 
chairman of the Thrift Conference 
Convention of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents, held at the Hotel 
Astor this week. In his address as 
chairman he said in part: 

“It has been said that even from the 
beginning America has been the melt- 
ing pot of nations. Possibly so—yet 
the idea has assumed special meaning 
in, say, the last century and a half, 
when improved transportation facilities 
have made easy the way to our shores. 

“With an ever-increasing population 
and its multitudinous affairs, including 
expansion of commercial interests 
throughout the world, there was long 
ago emphasized the necessity for the 
establishment of public institutions to 
safeguard the thrift and the freedom— 
synonymous terms, perhaps—of this 
growing people. 

Evolution of Many Valuable Agencies. 

“There has been the evolution of 
numerous vaiuabie agencies, having for 
their object greater advancement and 
security of the products of thritt, and 
uw consequently tirmer basis tor nation- 
al and international transactions. 

“The most prominent financial and 
benelicent tactors in this regard are the 
two great institutions of banking and 
life insurance—the history of the for- 
mer in America beginning during the 
struggle of the Colonies for indepen- 
dence—and that of the latter preced- 
ing it by some sixteen years, when re- 
lief was created tor the widows and 
children of Presbyterian ministers, al- 
though the first company doing a gen- 
eral life business was not organized 
until 1796. The history of these two 
gigantic systems in this country and 
the world is unique. 

“Today, humanity continues to watch 
the unrolling of the vast panorama of 
the Tragedy of Nations. It beholds 
the shaking of dynasties and the crush- 
ing of empires. It sees the unspeak- 
able atrocities and carnage of warring 
factions. 

“But through the bloodshed and the 
agony can be seen the light of freedom 
growing ever brighter, as little by lit- 
tle all that impedes its progress is be- 
ing swept away, and, eventually, from 
out the confusion there will appear 
peoples freed, homes reclaimed, coun- 
tries prospered. 

Triumphant Exertion of Abilities. 

“The triumphant exertion of Amer- 
ica’s abilities in the catastrophe rests 
upon the economic management of her 
affairs and her unswerving loyalty in 
promulgating the principles of liberty 
throughout the world. She valiantly 
gives her best—her man power, her 
woman power, her  resources—that 
there may be abiding peace for all 
nations. 

“There are here today great think- 
ers who, with unerring insight, have 
sensed the interdependence of freedom 
and thrift, and they will speak to us 
now of their vital relationship to our 
nation and to the world.” 








Assets ........ eee 
Liabilities : 


Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 
Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1917: 
$ 16,560,439.04 
14,343,626.28 

2,216,812.76 






Capital and Surplus 


ila adie eRiaNeEc at eNRanaeaueeaneseieerenenanes 131,790,562.00 
Payments to Policyholders since Organization...................-00.0ee00005- 19,612,616.08 
Be Be BE I a oi os nis onc nsdn ccceresieccccecncieverscecs 1,500,000.00 annually 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 




















REASON Our 
| Policies Sell 
UR POLICY CONTRACTS contain 


all provisions consistent with safe 
underwriting and are guaranteed by a de- 
posit of the full legal reserve with the 














State. Our promises are all in our con- 
tract. Good centracts for up-and-doing 
agents. 


THOMAS J. OWENS, Pres. 


DR. ALBERT SEATON CLAUD T. TUCK 
Vice-Pres. & Med. Dir. Secretary 

















the war, Life Insurance has an honored place. 


also good protection against premature death in time of peace. 
ture death is the destroyer of society, and protection against that is the 
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Bright ideas used by 
successful Casualty men 
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THE DUTIES of PEACE 


When a deed is done for Freedom, through the broad earth’s 
aching breast, 
Runs a thrill of joy prophetic, trembling on from cast to west. 





# * k * a # ‘f t 
New occasions teach new duties; Time makes ancient good 
uncouth, 


They must upward still, and onward, who would keep abreast 
of ‘Truth. 
James R. Lowell: “The Present Crisis.” 


What! New Duties? 


If one were to interview the Fates and ask——“Is there to be 
no rest, now that the war is won?” the answer would be 
“Just long enough to get your breath, and get a new grip on 
Duty.” The reason is obvious—Life has no value except as 
an Opportunity to do something, and the greatest thing to do 
is Duty. 

The great Duty confronting the people of this country, and 
of the civilized world to-day is to preserve what has been won 
by the war, and to build up a civilization that shall be sane 
and safe, in which industry, sobriety and economy shall have 
their reward, and childhood, womanhood and old age shall 
be protected. 


The Part of Life Insurance in 
War and Peace 


Among the economic forces that have contributed to the winning of 
The life companies have 
been among the largest subscribers to the several Liberty Loans; life 
insurance agents have been among the largest sellers of Liberty Bonds; 


life insurance men have been well represented in the army and navy; 
the Government adopted the life insurance plan as the best protection 


for the families of soldiers and sailors, both by providing Government 


Insurance, and by assuming the premiums upon certain policies already 


in force in private companies. Life Insurance is better than bounties 


and better than pensions. 


What is good protection against premature death in time of war is 
Prema- 


mission of life insurance. Death is busy in peace as well as in war. 
Inside two months this Company has paid in death losses caused by 
Spanish Influenza a larger amount than the total of all its War losses 
in four and a half years. 


It’s always a good time to take a policy; there is no good time to 


drop one. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President. 
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November 11th, 1918, 
On the very day the Armistice was declared 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE and TRUST COMPANY 
of PHILADELPHIA 


Removed all War Restrictions from its Outstanding Policies 
and Discontinued the use of a War Rider on New Policies. 


Extra War Premiums will be Returned, and if regular 
premium has been paid, War Claims will be paid in full. 


N. W. Cor. 4th and Chestnut St. 
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THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU | 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 











INSURANCE COM 
OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 
WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 


Metropolitan District | 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 














ASSOCIATION OF LIFE 


Making Better Men 
and Women Through 
Life Insurance 


PAPER OF ROBERT LYNN COX 


Every Institution and Activity to Be 
Measured By Good Done to 
Humanity 


Robert Lynn Cox, third vice-presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life, in ad- 
dressing the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents this week, said 
that America and her associated allies 
have escaped the bankruptcy court in 
the great world cataclysm-—which Ger- 
many and Russia did not—but it be- 
hooves the victorious nations to take 
an inventory of their remaining assets 
and perhaps mark down, or mark off 
entirely, some things whic under the 
old order were thought to be of high 
value. Henceforth, every institution 
and every activity of man is going to 
be measured by what it is doing for 
humanity as a whole, rather than by 
what it is doing for a selected few or 
what it brings in the way of gain to 
those who are carrying it on. 

Just as it is being determined that 
government shall no longer De run for 
the benefit of the governing powers 
alone, but for the benefit of the gov- 
erned, so business affairs will be re- 
quired to show a substantial margin of 
net gain to the public as a whole. 

The Greatest Constructive Force. 

Mr. Cox, after reviewing the dollars- 
and-cents phase of the life insurance 
business, said that his real purpose 
was to dwell with greatest emphasis 
upon what life insurance has done and 
is doing for the world in the way of 
making better men and women. To his 
mind this is the greatest constructive 
force we have -greatest because its 
product is worth more to the world 
than all we can ever give in material 
benefits, much though it be. Continu- 
ing, he said: 

“The best estimates we can make 
show that our fifty million outstanding 


policies are distributed among thirty- 
five or forty million policyholders, This 
means that life insurance 1s to some 
extent an established part of the fu- 
ture planning of about one-third of the 
people of this country and Canada. 
There is great significance in that 
statement if you believe, as I do, that 
every person who has been induced to 
take out a policy of life insurance is a 
better person than he or she was be- 
fore it was written. I believe this un- 
der the philosophy that every man is 
today the sum of all that he has done 
and has been heretofore. Few men re- 
main continuously upon the heights or 
in the depths of thought and deed. 
Each of us oscillates more or less be- 
tween the extremes and attains char- 
acter and—as_a rule—reputation by the 
average he strikes. Can there be a 
doubt that the taking out of life insur- 
ance invokes the exercise of man’s best 
qualities? We say to every prospect 
that he should assume tne responsibil- 
ity of looking out for the welfare of 
others as well as for himself, particu- 
larly for those who are in any wise de- 
pendent upon him. We tell him it is 
his duty to take care of his wife and 
children and to protect the family 
which he has established, even though 
misfortune should take him out of this 
world. Life insurance recognizes the 
family as being the indivisible unit of 
civilization of the highest order and 
stimulates actions calculated to protect 
that unit against disintegration. 


Business and Group Insurance. 


“We say that every man_ should 
practice thrift and thereby contribute 
to the capital accumulation of the 
world so essential to human happiness, 
and in doing it should lay aside some- 
thing for his needs as against the time 
when he may become a burden to his 
family or to society. In our newer fields 
of activity—-as for example, business 
insurance—-we urge that men should 
give unselfish consideration to what ef- 
fect their death may have upon busi- 
ness associates with whom they have 
linked themselves in a common enter- 
prise. In regard to taking group insur- 
ance we call employers’ attention to 





their community of interests with their 
employees requiring them to absorb 
the immediate shock of death for which 
the average employee has not prepared 
himself by taking out life insurance. 
in short, we teach personal responsi- 
bility, consideration for others, gener- 
osity, forethought and thrift—doctrines 
which tend to make men strong and 
independent, thoughtful and‘ unselfish. 
Our field men are missionaries of hap- 
piness, prosperity and contentment, 
since every man who is adequately in- 
sured and those dependent upon him 
are less likely to be overcome by the 
cares and vicissitudes of life than are 
those who must face, in addition to all 
other burdens, the ever-present danger 
of untimely death. 

Autocracy and Socialism Worked Hand 

in Glove. 


“We are all wondering what products 
of great value will be derived from the 
terrible slaughter that has just been 
brought to an end. Doubtless there 
will be many benefits, but I doubt if 
there will be any of more importance 
than the lesson that nothing is so im- 
portant in this world as the proper de- 
velopment of each member of society. 
That is what democracy is intended to 
encourage and provide for. The pow- 
erful German government was built 
upon the theory that the individual 
was in all ways subordinate to the in- 
terests of the German State. His right 
to shine was limited strictly to shining 
by reflected glory. As a soldier he 
was trained to be an automaton—a cog 
in a great machine. His place was to 
do what he was told to do and to move 
only when he was told to move. He 
was not only not expected to think and 
act for himself but was not allowed to 
do so. Strange as it seemed to us 
then, we now see that autocracy and 
socialism were working hand in glove. 
Each was saying that the good of so- 
ciety is the big thing to be considered 
and that the individual doesn’t matter 
except insofar as he goes to make up 
a part of the social organism. Nations 
of this sort, which many of us came 
greatly to admire, did seem to be gain- 
ing in efficiency over nations like ours. 


INSURANCE PRESIDENTS 


Some began to urge imitation, which 
involved shifting as many responsibil 
ities as possible from the shoulders of 
the individual citizen to the collective 
shoulders of government. But Amer- 
ica held to the doctrine of personal lib 
erty, involving, as it does, the largest 
possible measure of personal respon- 
sibility. She held to her job of raising 
a citizenry of self-reliant, independent 
men and women. We kept ourselves 
mindful of the distinction drawn by 
Henry Ward Beecher when he said: 
‘A republican government in a hun- 
dred points is weaker than an autocratic 
government, but in this potnt it is the 
Strongest that ever existed— it has edu 
cated a race of men that are men.’ 
Finally the German automaton and the 
American freeman have met in direct 
competition on the field of battle. The 
victory achieved by the real man is be 
ing writ now in large letters on the 
pages of history to America’s everlast- 
ing glory. We had not surrounded our 
country with fortifications or munitions 
of war. Our defenses consisted of men 
trained to independence and _ self-reli 
ance. We could have said of them as 
Plutarch said of the men of the ancient 
unwalled city of Sparta: ‘There thou 
beholdest the walls of Sparta and 
every man a brick.’ 

“America has succeeded in accom- 
plishing every great task she went at 
with a will. 

The Future. 


“But we are now confronted with the 
greatest problem we have ever had to 
solve. ‘The great war has brought us 
to a fork of the roads on a matter of 
public policy. Shall America return to 
the general methods of life and activity 
under which she succeeded in raising 
such a wonderful generation of young 
men; shall it encourage the doing of 
everything possible by individual ini 
tiative and private enterprise or shall 
it try to conduct several of its great- 
est and most important business insti- 
tutions through governmental agencies? 
The old school of business economists 
recognized as fact that nearly every 
man needs constantly the spur of some 

(Continued on page 13) 











in which to insure. 











SECOND TO NONE IN SERVICE 


Long established and thoroughly modern, providing perfect protec- 
tion for a net cost which is notably low, and rendering service which is 
unexcelled, the Massachusetts Mutual stands out as an ideal company 
Sixty-seven years of square dealing are back of 


every, one of our representatives. They will tell you how great an asset 
that record is in their work. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 





54 Millions from 42 Agencies 


38 Millions Increase in Insurance in Force 





The 1917 Record of Efficient Service 








by our Competent Agency’ Force 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Plain Talk By 
Burton Mansfield 


CONNECTICUT OFFICIAL’S VIEWS 


Companies Must Clean House and 
Commissioners Must Cease Flood 
of Trifling Detail 


Burton Mansfield, insurance commi s- 
sioner of Connecticut addressed the 
International Association of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters on “Insurance 
and Government Ownership.” He 
showed a wealth of advanced thought 


when he said that government super- 


vision has overreached itself and has. 


gone about as far as it should, or is 
necessary. Federal supervision of banks 
has justified itself. State supervision 
of insurance, so far as it is necessary, 
has possibly on the whole been good. 
When we come to both Federal and 
state supervision I am inclined to think 
the combination of the two has not 
been good. I am convinced that we 
cannot have dual supervision. Some 
interests, such as the railroads, should 
be taken out of state hands and placed 
with the nation. 

Unless present tendencies are curbed 
we shall have government ownership. 
We must have either Federal owner- 
ship of railroads, or put them back 
where they were, or retain them under 
circumstances very much as they were, 
and this is going to be the case with 
insurance. 

Commissioners’ Duty 

The wisest thing we commissioners 
can do is to stop this everlasting de- 
tail legislation. This has been brought 
about by the companies and those who 
represent jthem. I would outline a 
broad system of supervision which 
should be firm but liberal. I do not 
think that we are ready for or wish 
government ownership. We are bound 
to have 48 or more state supervisors 
unless we can get that utopia under 
which insurance shall be regarded as 
commerce, And we shall not. There 
is, | believe, little call for our present 
fears and apprehension. The govern- 
ment does not want government owner 
ship. When President Wilson’ says, 
“IT have no solution for the railroads” 
that means that they are going back 
to the people to -whom they belong. 
The telephone and telegraph will go 
the same way. I find no satisfactory 
expression that the government really 
wants any of these things of which 
we fear 

Acts of Companies 

There has arisen an adverse senti- 
ment which is fostered by the wrong- 
doing of insurance companies or any 
other interests, and of which the pub- 
tic knows. We must see that no such 
conditions are permitted to occur. We 








Missouri State Life Policies Rich In Selling Points 
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Facts— 


Over $156,000,000 of Insurance in Force 

Over $27,000,000 of New Insurance Gained in 1917 
Average Interest Rate Earned in 1917 6.6% 

Policy Contracts New and Attractive 
Non-Participating Policies 

Participating After End of Premium Paying Period 
Operating in 38 States, and the Territory of Hawaii 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


Fastest Growing Life Insurance Company in America 














are heading directly toward private 
ownership and there must be many in- 
fluences brought against before condi- 
tions may be changed. 

The president says “Unless you find 
some way to turn the railroads back 
I must turn them over.” This means 
that individual enterprise must not be 
hampered. Individual ingenuity  wili 
solve the problem. . 

Duty of States 

All insurance practices must be 
standardized. This is difficult. We 
need a universal code. We are too 
busy with little trivial details. There 
are bigger things to be done. Company 
officers are just as much to blame as 
the states. Let our slogan be _ uni- 
formity. 

I am in favor of Federal supervision 
if we can get it; but because we can- 
not have it we have magnified our diffi- 
culties forty-eight times. 

Companies’ Future 

We must realize that we are our 
brother's keeper. This everlasting 
drumming in a competitive system is 
absolutely wrong. If it does not stop 
there is going to be another reckon- 
ing. The war has not been won un- 
less we have preserved the life and 
freedom that has prevailed in this 
country. 

To government ownership I say No! 
and you say No! We shall not have 
it unless we, by our own conduct, 
create a situation under which the 
people we serve demand it. 


TEXAS ACTUARY RESIGNS 

Bernard Werkenthin, actuary of the 
State Department of Insurance and 
Banking for the past four years, has 
tendered his resignation to Commis- 
sioner Chas. O. Austin, effective im- 
mediately. Mr. Werkenthin has gone 
to Indianapolis, Ind., where he will be- 
come associated with Frank J. Haight, 
consulting actuary. 


Tyrrell Discusses 
Wisconsin Fund 


SYSTEM CANNOT SUCCEED 


No Real Agents Provided and People 
Not Anxious Enough to 
Insure 





Henry Tyrrell, librarian of the North- 
western Mutual Life, gave his impres- 
sions of the Wisconsin Life Fund to 
the Life Insurance Council which met 
at the Bar Association this week. He 
said in part: 

“While no agents are provided by 
the Fund, permission to take applica- 
tions is given every state factory in- 
spector, the clerks and treasurers of 
every county, town, city and village, 
and every state bank. Besides, any 
person is authorized to transmit the 
applications of himself or others to the 
insurance department, for which is al- 
lowed the sum of twenty-five cents and 
a commission of one (1) per cent. on 
the premium, which, with the medical 
fee, must be paid in advance. 

“Such a system obviously cannot be 
successful. People are not anxious 
enough to insure. The officials who 
are authorized to take and transmit 
applications are not sufficiently inter- 
ested personally or financially to in- 
spire or incite a rush of business and 
very few men will go to the trouble, 
voluntarily, to make out an application, 
go and be ‘examined’ and send on a 
draft for the premium. 


The Rub 

“Healthy men are not keen enough 
for life insurance to go through all this 
formula. And there’s the rub! The 
fellow who suspects he cannot get old- 
line life insurance is likely to seek 
solace in the Fund and adverse selec- 
tion results. 

“The agency arrangement under the 


Fund is unfair. In the first place those 
who are designated ‘agents’ do not 
have to procure a license nor pay for 
the privilege of doing business. On 
the contrary, old-line agents are obliged 
to do both and if the general manager 
in his official capacity of insurance 
commissioner sees fit, he may refuse to 
grant a license to any one of them! 
Furthermore, this general manager as 
insurance commissioner can revoke 
the license of an old-line life agent 
almost any time, but he cannot revoke 
the privilege given to Tom, Dick and 
Harry to write insurance in the Fund, 
and this, too, in spite of the fact that 
few of these officials have had experi- 
ence with life insurance. An election 
certificate is their unrevokable license 
to do business!” 


COMMITTEE ON ASSETS 
Special Reserve Funds to be Held as 
Liability Can’t be Included in 
Surplus 
The committee on assets of insur- 
ance companies recommended the adop 
tion of the following resolution provid- 
ing that, under certain conditions, 
special reserves should be charged as 
a liability and not be included in the 

surplus in annual statements: 
RESOLVED that the special reserve 
funds of insurance companies operat- 
ing under laws providing for the same, 
shall be carried as a liability and not 
be included in the surplus or surplus 
to policyholders in annual statements; 
provided, however, that this shall not 
become effective until after December 
31, 1919, and provided, further, that 
such insurance companies as have in 
the meantime taken action binding 
themselves legally to cease operating 
under provisions of said laws and to 
restore the special reserve’ funds 
to the general fund of the insurance 
company shall be exempt from the pro- 
visions of this resolution. 
JOSEPH G. BROWN, Vermont; 
RUFUS N. ELWELL, New Hamp.; 
FRANK H. HARDISON, Mass.; 
LEE R. MOSHER, District of Col,; 
Tl. M. HENRY, Mississippi; 
C. B. SMITH, Alabama. 


APPOINTS C. A. STEADMAN 

Charles A. Steadman of Montclair, 
N. J., heretofore with The Prudential, 
becomes supervisor for the Maryland 
Assurance of Baltimore, his territory 
embracing New England, New York 
(except Greater New York City), New 
Jersey and Eastern Pennsylvania. 


THREE YEARS MORE TO SERVE 

Jesse S. Phillips, superintendent of 
New York State, has three years more 
to serve. 


L. M. CATHLES ILL 
Lawrence M. Cathles, actuary and 
secretary of the Southwestern Life, is 
severely ill. 








PURELY MUTUAL 


Investigate 
before selecting your 
Company 





THE 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
GEO. C. MARKHAM, President 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, $1,604,426,324 


SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS each year apply for over 35% of the 
new insurance issued 


POLICIES MOST FLEXIBLE AND EASY TO SELL 


Complete Agency Protection: 
Enforced Anti-Rebate and No-Brokerage Rules 


CHARTERED 1857 


GEO. E. COPELAND, 
Supt. of Agencies, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 




















American Central Life 


Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Established 1899 
All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 
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Metropolitan 
Passes Dividend 


FISKE’S LETTER TO FIELD MEN 





Action Taken Applies to Ordinary 
Department—No Decision Reached 
in Industrial Department 


The Metropolitan Life has notified 
its superintendents, detached deputy 
superintendents and _ policyholders, 
that the mortality experience of the 
company during 1918 necessitates the 
passing of dividends to policyholders 
in the ordinary department of its busi- 
ness for 1919, except such policies as 
were issued on the Whole Life plan in 
amounts, the minimum of which was 
$5,000, and the business taken over 
from the old Covenant Mutual and the 
Vermont Life. 

In a letter to the company’s field 
force this week, Vice-President Haley 
Fiske says: 

“Gentlemen: 
“We are sending out with our premi- 


um notices in the Ordinary Depart- 
ment the following notice: 


“TO OUR POLICYHOLDERS. 

“The Company, on November 25, 1918, 
had paid in policy claims $14,000,000 
more than to the corresponding date 
in 1917; and claims in the Ordinary 
Department are still being received in 
double the normal number daily. The 
claims in the Ordinary Department 
are proportionately greater in number 
than in the Industrial Department. The 
extraordinary claim payments are due 
to the epidemic of influenza and have 
more than used up the amount ten- 
tatively set aside for the distribution 
of dividends in 1919. We regret to 
announce that the Board of Directors 
has been constrained to omit the usual 
declaration of dividends upon policies 
in the Ordinary Department. The 
holders of the policies issued on our 
non-participating plan may congratu- 
late themselves that the low premiums 
charged gave them their dividends in 
advance. 


“METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 
co. 

“The notice really tells the entire 
story. You’ yourself are aware of the 
conditions which compel the omission 
of the dividends, because it is through 
you that our claims have been paid. 
The amount of them is absolutely 
without precedent, and the epidemic 
does not seem even now to have al- 
together subsided. 

“Our policyholders ought to be satis- 
fied. The majority of policies involved 
were issued on the non-participating 
plan with very low premiums and no 
dividends were promised or even ex- 
pected at the time the policies were 
issued. As to the Intermediate and 
Special Class policies issued prior to 
1907, they were issued at non-partici- 
pating rates, but a promise was made 
that if surplus was earned, there would 
be a declaration of dividends. Our 
situation is that a surplus was not 
earned this year. 

“We are glad to be able to state that 
we had set aside a special fund, more 
than sufficient to provide for the mor- 
tality fluctuations, out of the surplus 
earned by the Whole Life policies is- 
sued in amounts, the minimum of 
which was $5,000. This surplus so set 
aside is, of course, unimpaired and will 
enable us to pay dividends on these 
policies, including those policies issued 
subsequent to July 1, 1916, at higher 
premiums, which pay their third or 
fourth year in 1919, which will receive 


Ide and Stevens 
Want Clauses Retained 


CALL WAR ACTION PREMATURE 


Job Hedges Talking to Life Counsel 
Declares Bolsheviki Haven’t a 
Chance Here 


Two executives of life insurance com- 
panies—George Ide, president of the 
Home Life, and R. W. Stevens, vice- 
president of the Illinois Life—declared 
the action of some life insurance com- 
panies in removing war time restric- 
tions was premature. 

In talking at the dinner of the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Counsel, 
Wednesday night, Mr. Ide called at 
tention to the fact that only about 100,- 
000 casualties have been reported, with 
tens and tens of thousands more to 
come. 

Job Hedges, counsel for the Associa 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents, de- 
livered a masterly oration on the law- 
yer’s responsibility to the community, 
and the leading position the lawyer 
must take in reconstruction of the na- 
tion. In dealing with economic and 
political themes, Mr. Hedges gave a 
clever characterization of the Bolshe- 
viki. He thought the people of this 
country had listened so much to curb- 
stone spellbinders that just because a 
lot of men re-iterated that they wanted 
all the wealth in the world, Mr. Hedges 
did not think that the American peo- 
ple individually so prosperous, would 
give up that prosperity volumtarily in 
exchange for mere oratory. 


dividends egual to the increase in pre- 
mium, while those policies in force five 
years will receive dividends in amounts 
generally equal to and probably exceed- 
ing dividends previously paid on the 
same policies. 

“Special funds set aside for the Cove 
nant Mutual and Vermont Life will en- 
able us to continue the schedule of 
dividends hitherto paid on such policies. 

“We regret the obligation imposed 
upon us to omit the declaration of divi- 
dends this year, but we think our: pol- 
icyholders will be reasonable when they 
know the cause, and they will consider 
it good business practice on our part 
not to deplete the surplus, which is not 
as large as is permitted by the State 
of New York. 

“We are obliged in the Ordinary De 
partment to make decision about the 
declaration of dividends now because 
we must send out information relative 
to dividends with the notices of re 
newal premiums due. In the Industrial 
Denartment we have a few weeks to 
study the situation before we deter 
mine whether we shall have a surplus 
in the Industrial Department which will 
enable us to declare any dividends in 
that Department. 

“Yours truly, 
“HALEY FISKE, 
“Vice-President.” 


Fidelity Mutual Adopts Full Term 
Valuation Basis; Increases Guaranteed 
Rate On Trust Funds To 3% Per Cent 


Walter Le Mar Talbot, president of the Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, of Philadelphia, has sent the following telegram to ali managing 


agents of that Company: 


“Let me extend greetings on Fidelity’s Fortieth Anniversary, a fitting time 
to announce that on January first Fidelity adopts full term valuation basis as 
to new business, also increases guaranteed interest rate on trust funds to three 


and one-half per cent. 


“War clause discontinued in new issues from to-day.” 


Arguments Against 
State Insurance 


DR. GEO. E. TUCKER’S ADDRESS 


Has No Relation to Health or Insur- 
ance—Subject to Be Cared for by 
Compensation Laws 


Dr. George E. Tucker, of Hartford, 
told the International Association of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters that 
compulsory health insurance is in fact 
not a health measure, because it fun- 
damentally has for its object the pal- 
liative relief of sickness of a small 
group of persons and does not have 
for its primary object the general 
prevention of sickness and the main- 
tenance of the individual freedom of 
that mass of our population whose 
earnings, in the minds of the social 
reformers, are not sufficient to main- 
tain them upon a self-respecting basis. 

So-called health insurance has no re- 
lation to health nor to insurance. It 
is a form of poor relief, which be- 
comes operative when its beneficiaries 
are sick. There are no recognized 
standards for equitable diversion of 
contributions. The decrepit old chron 
ic invalid pays no more than the ro- 
bust youth, if both are employed and 
have incomes less than a set arbitrary 
figure. The vicious are on an equal 
footing with the virtuous. The single 
man with no dependents is assumed to 
need this poor relief if earning $1,200 
per year, or less, in exactly the same 
fashion as the married wage-earner 
with a wife and six children to sup- 
port The thrifty, steady worker is 
classed with the shiftless idler. All 
presumably present the same hazard 
and premium returns are based on the 
same rate. If this constitutes the 
proper conception of insurance, you 
gentlemen are engaged in some other 
form of business and are not aware of 
it. The employer, on the other hand, 
under this system is to be penalized 
for the end results of individual vici- 
ousness, shiftlessness and for commu- 
nity neglect, not because of any rhyme 
or reason, but simply because he has 
become the target of the uplifter. 

The essential difficulties requiring 
solution in connection with the pub- 
lic welfare from a health standpoint, 
would not be met and in the main 
their prevention would be entirely ig- 
nored in a system of compulsory health 
insurance. 





ests of all members. 





A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
: OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to fu'l 
3% reserve 














PERVERSITY VS. PROHIBITION | 
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The election returns show that five 
more states have been added to those 
wherein the laws prohibit the purchase 
cr sale of intoxicating liquors. If na- 
tion wide prohibition becomes effee- 
tive it will doubtless serve to accen- 
tuate that streak of perversity which 
is so common to the average man. This 
trait is due partly to natural “cussed 
ness” and partly to a too intensive 
training from early youth in the prin- 
ciple that “the things you'd like to 
do are the things you hadn't ought to.” 
When sheer perversity prompts him to 
rebel, man is, as Artemus Ward would 
have phrased it, “a amoozin little 
raskel.” 

If legislation on liquor is strained 
to the nth degree, we venture to predict 
that many a man who had never jn- 
dulged in alcoholic stimulants except 
“to ward off a cold” will revolve with 
eager anticipation round the cider bar- 
rel, awaiting the result of nature’s im- 
mutable law which, despite legislation, 
turns cider alcoholic. 

So strong is this innate quality in 
man that when the prohibitive pendu 
lum is swung too far in one direction 
or the other we immediately hear the 
snap of perversity’s pivot. High heart 
ed youth and hoary wage view with 
equally longing eye the thing prohibited. 
Tell a man kindly but firmly that it is 
his duty to himself and his family to 
take insurance; insist that he must not 
longer neglect it. He will acknowledge 
the duty, but will too often dally in 
this mode of fulfilling it—perhaps even 
question. the necessity of this kind 
of preparedness. But suggest to the 
same man six months later, after a 
serious iilness, that his health is so 
impaired that he could not pass the 
medical test essential to getting insur 
ance, and lo he yearns for this pro- 
tection with a yearning which shows 
his natural perversity and points to his 
earlier procrastination 

We know a man whose favorite sports 
are checkers and chess who was cau- 
tioned by his physician to abstain from 
both tennis and golf because of a slight 
heart murmur. Though this man had 
never played either game, nor felt any 
desire to do s0, when prohibited they 
appealed to him as cheese to ths mouse. 
He never afterward saw golf club or 
tennis racquet without a mad longing 
to swing them. 

Preach prohibition and the throat 
parches with perversity. It is recalled 
that at a recent convention of life 
underwriters one of the speakers en- 
larged with scientific detail on the evils 
in the use of alcohol. He reviewed 
learnedly with careful precision its 
relative effect on young men and maid- 
ens, old men and children, men aged 
forty and women—well, of uncertain 
age—, on insurance men and 

When an agent, conveniently seated 
at the end of a row, murmured softly 
to his companion, “Say, Bill, these 
scientific speeches are a little dry, 
ain’t they? I guess I’ve got to go and 
get a highball!” 

7. a Oi 
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Hoffman Talks On 
League of Nations 


CANNOT CURB SOVEREIGNTY 
Menace Not Reckless Socialist or Vio 
lent Anarchist, But Irresponsible 
Propagandist 


At the of a wonderfully 
illuminating the Interna- 
tional Association of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters, Frederick L. Hoffman, of 
The Prudential, said: 

The menace of autocracy and pater- 
nalism to this country is real and no 
longer an academic The 
conceptions of constitutional limita- 
tions, particularly of executive power, 
unhappily, become extremely 
hazy, and even among the otherwise 
well informed reckless theories of 
political and social changes are blind- 
ly accepted, as best illustrated by the 
ill-considered Manifesto for a “League 
of Free Nations Associations,” signed 


conclusion 


address to 


question. 


have, 


by nearly one hundred persons of 
more or less influence in public life. 
In this Manifesto a demand is made 
for equality in economic security on 
the basis of internationalism-——what- 
ever that may mean. It is held that 


the price of secure nationality is some 
degree of internationalism and that it 


is to the interest of the entire world 
that every nation should attain its 
maximum economic development, pro- 


vided it does not prevent a similar de- 
velopment of other nations. This de- 
velopment, it is frankly conceded, 
“will involve a limitation of national 
sovereignty,” and it is anticipated that 
the proposed League “will demand the 
doing of the unprecedented things 
mentioned by President Wilson.” 

But regardless of any “demands” on 
the part of the League, no such unpre- 
cedented things will actually be done; 
for sovereignty is more than govern- 
ment, and sovereignty cannot be limit- 
ed or abridged by any action of the 
President, or of a Peace "“ribunal, or 
even by Congress itself. 


Majority Rules 


the Manifesto de- 
deceived themselves when 
that “all the principles 
outlined are merely an extension of 
the principles that have been woven 
into the fabric of our own national 
life.’ There is nothing in our Con- 
stitution or in our constitutional his- 
tory that justifies the assumption of 
an internationalism under which we 
would surrender our sovereignty to an 
International Commission or an Inter- 
national Government. There is noth- 
ing in our form of government which 
provides “a complete assurance against 
tyrannical treatment of minorities.” 
Ours is a government in which the 
majority rule, and that power cannot 
be abrogated even by a Constitutional 
amendment, which would be destruc- 
tive of the whole fabric of our political 
life. The political or economic devel- 
opment of other races is to us, and 
ever will be, a matter of secondary 
consideration. Thus no one man or 
any group of men can declare a set of 
new principles of government or poli- 
tics for the American people who have 
delegated no such powers to anyone, 
nor are ever likely to do so. The 
menace to our democracy and consti- 
tutional form of government is not the 
reckless socialist or the violent anar- 
chist, but the irresponsible propagan- 
dist engaged in the dissemination of 
wrongful, though plausible, theories or 
political and social reform, perilously 
near to treason as the giving of aid 
and comfort to the enemies of our Re- 
public. 


The authors of 
liberately 
they assert 


Insurance Relations to 
Nation’s Development 





BY COMMISSIONERS’ PRESIDENT 


Life Insurance Most Democratic of All 
Democratic Institutions, Says 
Mr. Fairchild 
“Relationship of Life Insurance to 
the Development of Our Nation” was 
the title of a paper read before the 
Life Presidents by Claude W. Fair- 
child, president of the Commissioners’ 
and insurance commission- 





convention 
er: of Colorado. 

Taking as his that the greater 
the prosperity of the people the less 
the unrest he called life insurance the 
democratic in- 


text 


most democratic of all 
stitutions. 

It touches more lives and more in- 
terests than any other industrial fac- 
tor. Yet it is pertinent to inquire if 
this institution actually made it- 
self felt and appreciated as it ought 
to be in the lives of all our people. Is 
there not too widespread a feeling that 
this great that 
is foreign to them and their welfare? 
Is there not a basis for the suspicion 
that far too many look upon it as a 
gigantic venture largely controlled to 
the advantage of monied interests? 
Upon what opposite presumption can 
we explain the prevalence of that atti- 
tude which regards the business as an 
available and proper subject against 
which to legislate, even to its detri- 
ment? 


has 


business is something 


The Public’s Attitude 

Continuing Mr. Fairchild said: 

“I feel, therefore, that the greater 
obligation of the future demands a re- 
adjustment of attitude on the part of 
life insurance management and of the 
public, in order that this institution 
the greatest of all constructive pow- 
ers-—shall not be hampered in reach- 
ing its highest efficiency. The man- 
agement must emphatically reveal 
that the trust they direct comes from 
the many associated in a _ spirit of 
closer confidence and clearer under- 
standing of their true relationship—a 
more responsive system of co-opera- 
tion between the insurer and the in- 
sured, to the end that the interest of 
each shall be fully safeguarded and the 
benefit derived by both be of the 
greatest good to the public generally. 

“Your policyholders offer a fertile 
field for education on fundamental 
principles and ideals. Millions of men 
today know absolutely nothing of the 
character and aims of the management 
of the companies in which they are 
insured. Their sole relationship con- 
sists of a peremptory order to step up 
to the cashier and pay. They hear 
nothing from their companies except 
at the time a premium is due. Some 
companies, it is true, endeavor to keep 
in touch with their policyholders. 
There is need for wider development 
along this line. This work among 
policyholders has within it the germ of 
salvation that may smother the spark 
of Bolshevism whose specter haunts 





RIGHT AGENTS 
GOOD TERRITORY 


still available for 
development by the 
men who can place policies as 
well as write applications, and who know 
how to be successfully active. Always 
an opening for real workers. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
ARTHUR L. BATES, President 


Address: ALBERT E. AWDE 
Superintendent of Agencies 


7 W. Madison Street CHICAGO, ILL. 

















spicuously figured. 


insurance agent. 


105 William Street, 





Millions of Life Insurance 
Being Sold! 


By the Use of thee SHANBACHER 
INHERITANCE TAX CHARTS 


In the closing of most of the big lines to which 
the attention of the public has been directed dur- 
ing the past few months these charts have con- 


Worth their “weight in gold” to every live life 


lor information address | 
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Sales Agents 








New York, N. Y. 











Europe today and is not wholly absent 
from our own national! unrest. , 

“I consider it not only your province 
but your duty, in behalf of those you 
represent, to study carefully the legis- 
lation proposed in the various states 
and in the nation. 


(Continued on page 25) 




















of WORCESTER, MASS. 


Incorporated 1844 


REAL MUTUALITY for 
nearly THREE-QUARTERS OF 
A CENTURY has characterized 
all Company activities to the | 
advantage and satisfaction of 
policyholders, beneficiaries and 
agents. 

Additions are made to our 
agency force when the right 
men are found. | 


B. H. WRIGHT, President 


D. W. CARTER, Secretary 


STEPHEN IRELAND, | 
Superintendent of Agencies. 


Assurance Company 





GREATEST 


ILLINOIS 


COM PANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
WILL PAY THEM WELL 








(nsurance in force, 113,918 Policies for 





The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 
PRESIDENT JOHN M. TAYLOR, HARTFORD, CT. 


Total premiums wenetwed, Dec. 1, 2006, to Dee. 31, TOIT occciicccacccccccccocvescace $318,963,384.44 
Total returned to Policy-holders, as above noted, in same DORE vccicccvecsecesve 326,786,585.46 
EE Oe MOND MUMINON So vas 15 Ca viddausuaiabavdesodaikicdcoaccaucceseiccenckccsaness 7,823,201.02 


$270,243,227.37 
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J. L. BABLER, Vice-President 
and General Manager Agencies 





INTERNATIONAL LIFE or st. vouis 
SMASHED ALL RECORDS IN 1917 
Jt was the Special Combination and New T. O. Policies that did the work. 


If you are not selling them we are both losing money. 


MASSEY WILSON, President 














next birthday to 6 years. 


anteed by State Endorsement. 





BASIL S. WALSH, President 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 
PROTECTION FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from age 3 months 


INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in full immediate benefit from date of issue. 
ORDINARY POLICIES contain a valuable Disability clause and are guar- 


GOOD CONTRACTS FOR LIVE AGENTS 
Executive offices No. 506 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary 











JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treasur 











Against Government 
Civilian Insurance 


PAPER OF JESSE S. PHILLIPS 
Tells Federation That War Being Over 
U. S. Should Return Usurped 
Power to Individuals 
Superintendent Phillips made a strong 
talk against government ownership ad- 
dressing the Insurance Federation at 
the Astor this week. He said the peo- 
ple have cheerfully complied with every 
request and demand of the Administra- 
tion which it deemed necessary to the 

prosecution of the war. * * * 

Now that hostilities have ceased and 
a permanent peace, we _ confidently 
hope, will soon be established, our peo- 
ple will be confronted with problems 
requiring judicious counsel, the wis- 
dom of our best statesmen, and the 
thoughtful action and intelligent co- 
operation of our people, upon the 
proper solution of which will depend 
the future security of our American 
ideals and the preservation of liberty 
itself. This is no time for exploitation 
by the government of new theories or 
projects which have their origin, not in 
representative government of the peo- 
ple, but through the grace of autocratic 
power. 

Continuing, he said: 

‘It has béen rumored in some quar- 
ters that the Federal government is to 
invade the field of insurance and fur- 
nish all kinds of insurance protection 
to its citizens, upon the theory, I as- 
sume, that it can conduct same more ef- 
efficiently and at less cost than the pri- 
vate companies, notwithstanding the 
fact that wherever state or governmen- 
tal insurance has been tried, it has 
demonstrated the utter fallacy of this 
theory if the moneys taken from the 
public treasury either in subventions 
or otherwise is charged as an operat- 
ing expense. The experience of these 
operations has conclusively proven that 
governmental management has not in- 
creased the efficiency of the service be- 
yond the point attained by privately 
operated concerns. 

“The government likewise properly 
entered the life insurance field as a 
war project, primarily because it im- 
paired the insurability of the men 
whom it called into military service. 

“It was highly proper for the gov- 
ernment to supply its fighting men with 
this insurance protection and pay from 


the public treasury all operating ex- 
penses in recognition of their patriotic 
services. No citizen can justly com- 
plain if it continues to furnish this pro- 
tection as a slight reward for the 
great sacrifices of these men in re- 
sponding to the call of their country. 
The extension of the plan to all civi- 
lians in normal times, in my judgment, 
is neither wise nor expedient. There 
would be absolutely no further justifi- 
cation for the public to bear the ex- 
tra burden thereby imposed. There is 
no authentic suggestion that such ac- 
tion is contemplated. A very recent 
press dispatch from Washington, how- 
ever, states somewhat significantly, 
that the authorities already have plans 
for a broadening of the scope of the 
insurance enterprise, and even goes so 
far as to state: 

“Out of the experience gained may 
eventually develop expansion of the 
government insurance to old age, to 
industrial and other forms of insur- 
ance in the opinion of officials who 
have studied the subject. 

“In the same statement it is claimed 
that the cost of government insurance 
will average twenty-five per cent. less 
than the private life insurance because 
the government will pay overhead ex- 
penses. 

“There is, I believe, no claim that 
this statement emanates from respon- 
sible government authority, but it 
nevertheless discloses the real senti- 
ment existing in certain quarters re- 
specting the extension of the scope of 
the governmental agencies into the do- 
main of insurance. The reason for the 
assumption of this extraordinary gov- 
ernmental power is the claim that the 
Federal state can furnish all classes 
of adequate insurance protection with 
a greater degree of safety and at less 
cost. It must be borne in ntind, how- 
ever, that this scheme always provides 
that the expense shall be paid from 
the public treasury, and if there is any 
failure on the part of those directly 
in charge of the project to collect from 
the insured ample rates to fulfill the 
obligations of the contract, this defi- 
ciency will likewise be made good from 
public funds. If private insurance 
companies are forcibly eliminated by 
the government by express provision 
of law or by the inability of such com- 
panies to compete with the state, be- 
cause of the latter’s exemption from 
expenses and taxation, it will impose 
a very great burden upon all of our 
citizens who must pay the taxes. Ex- 
penses of government activities can 
only be met by direct or indirect tax- 
ation and, in the last analysis, the 
public must pay the bill.” 








Raise Question 
of State Rights 


HEARING ABOUT CANTONMENTS 
Phillips Asks if Government Took 
Which Discriminates 
Against Departmental Statutes 





Insurance 





A novel turn was given to a hearing 
by insurance commissioners at the Ho- 
tel Astor, Tuesday night, on workmen’s 
compensation insurance placed by the 
government with nine stock companies 
covering contractors of cantonments. 

The first rates made by the Bureau 
for these risks were unusually high be- 
cause of the rising wage scale, locals 
of some of the cantonments far re- 
moved from hospital accommodations, 
supposed character of construction, 
ete The War Department accepted 
the rates under nrotest and finally after 
» reduction of 40 ner cent. in the rates 
there was an arrangement made for 
a return of underwriting profits. 

Commissioner Hardison, chairman, 
explained that the commissioners had 
krown little about this insurance in an 
official way, or of the conferences that 
the welfare committee of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Bureau had had 
with renresentatives of the War De- 
mrtment. “Tt seemed as lone as there 
would be some responsibility placed 
unon the commissioners in the way of 
supervision’ it was advisable to have 
those interested come and exvlain what 
the situation was,” he said. Among 
those vitally interested was the War 
Department, and so Colonel Evan Shel- 
by, who represented the Department 
mostly in conferences with the under- 
writers, had been invited 

There were gleo present many of the 
leading underwriters of the nation, also 
representatives of the Liberty Mutual 
which had recently made a deal to 
carry the insurance. 

Colonel Shelby Explains 

After Colonel Shelby had explained 
the Government’s attitude, and the fact 
that it was simply a question of the 
Government (which was not in compe- 
tition with private construction work) 
saving as much money in insurance as 
possible an interesting lot of questions 
were asked chiefly about the rehate. 
Questions and answers in part follow: 

Superintendent Phillips: In making 
this insurance arrangement did the 
Government give consideration to the 
question of discrimination between pol- 
icyholders? If the contractor for the 
Government were allowed this special 


privilege, and also the provision of a 
return of part of the profits, if there 
be a profit, and exempted him from 
liability of assessment in case there 
be a loss, to that extent would there 
not be a discrimination among policy- 
holders of the company? 

Colonel Shelby: It is not a question 
of discrimination between policyhold- 
ers. We simply wanted to segregate 
contractors doing this war time work 
and save the government as much 
money as possible. 

Mr. Phillips: The Government would 
be favored as against other policyhold- 
ers of the company. The company 
would be paying back to the govern- 
ment—one_ policyholder something 
which is not paid back to other policy- 
holders in case of profit. 

Calonel Shelby: The government 
war work is a distinct class which has 
relation to no other class as it is not 
in competition with any other class 

Mr. Phillips: All compensation in- 
surance is to a certain extent graded 
by classes and when the rate is fixed 
there is no provision made of return 
to policyholders. We grant that the 
Government should be saved as much 
money as possible, but the question is 
whether or not a plain discrimination 
has not been practiced under the stat- 
ute. The contract originally was for 
a fixed premium. Then a provision was 
made for a return of premium. Is that 
not a rebate under the law? 

Colonel Shelby did not think there 
was a rebate. John T. Stone, president 
of the Maryland Casualty, sharply crit- 
icised the insurance plan that had been 
put into effect. 


MEMBERSHIP METHODS VARY 

Secretary Sherman, of the Minnesota 
Federation, Secretary Olsen, of Tlt- 
nois, and A. N. Wold, of Pennsylvania, 
advanced and defended three different 
formulae for membership campaigns 
at the round table meeting of State 
secretaries on Monday afternoon. Mr. 
Wold favored “mass psychology” and 
the enthusiastic contributions of a well 
conducted meeting. Mr. Olsen has 
gotten wonderful results from person- 
al contact with every new man and 
claims that his system not only saves 
time but induces a more lasting en- 
thusiasm. Mr. Sherman’s success as 
an organizer is based on quality rather 
than quantity which, he explained, 
was probably peculiar to Minnesota 
where, with the exception of the seven 
or eight cities, there were few full 
time insurance men the business be- 
ing handled through country bankers 
principally. 








Mr. Field Man: 


Do you know: 


has lived up to all the traditions of the highest purposes of life in- 


surance ; 


That it stands for the highest ideals in underwriting and that its 


slogan is, and always has been, 


METHODS in its field work; 


That it is writing more insurance per capita per agent than any 


other American life company ? 


| If you are interested in knowing something of our Home Offic e 
system which makes this possible, we will be glad to hear from you. 


Address, CLARENCE L. Ayres, President, 


Detroit, July 18, 1918. 
That the NortHern AssuraANCE Company of Detroit, Michigan, 
CLEAN MEN AND CLEAN 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 








NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
FRED A. HOWLAND, President 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 


WHICH FOR 


SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS 


HAS PROTECTED THE 


HOME AND FAMILY 


Edward D. Field, Superintendent of Agencies 
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New Group Rates 
Adopted By Travelers 


FOR NON-HAZARDOUS CLASSES 


New Quotations Effective December 2 
—Minimum Extra Premiums for 
Certain Hazardous Occupations 


The Travelers has adopted the “S” 
rate schedule for group life insurance 
for industries in standard or non- 
hazardous classifications. W. F. Cham- 
berlain is superintendent of the group 
division. 

On and after December 2, 1918, and 


until further notice, risks in the more 


hazardous classifications will be 
charged the “S” rate plus an extra 
premium of $1, $2 or $3, etc., per 


$1,000 insurance. Mr. Chamberlain in a 
letter to the field force said: 

“On December 2, 1918, therefore, 
all former group life rate schedules 
of the Company will be withdrawn as 
far as new quotations are concerned. 
outstanding on 
continued 


quotations 
December 2, 1918, may 
until January 1, 1919, upon which date 
these rates will be withdrawn and the 
risk will be subject to rerating. 

“A schedule is attached herewith 
giving the minimum extra premiums 
which will be charged by the Travel- 
of the more hazardous 
classifications on and after December 
® 1918. Rates for certain hazardous 
industries not included in this list will 
be quoted upon application. It should 
be understood that these extra pre- 
miums are to be used only when the 
industry in question compares favor- 
ably with the average of risks im its 
particular classification. 

“The rates in the schedule attached 
should be used in solicitation as ten- 
tative rates only.” 


Previous 
be 


ers for certain 


Minimum extra premiums for group life in-« 
surance for certain hazardous industries. Ef- 
fective for quotations on and after December 
2, 1918, and on all outstanding quotations 
January 1, 1919: 

Extra premium per 
$1,000 of insurance 


Industry in addition to the 
“S"” rate 
Ouarries, surface mines, etc........0.6 $2.00 
Erecting structural iron and steel build- 
oe EU BHNEE | evaccnssictnseveveses 5.00 
Manufacture of heavy acids.......... 2.00 
(Carbolic, hydrochloric, hydrocyanic, 
hydrofluoric, nitric picric, prussic, 
sulphuric, sulnhurous, etc.) 
Manufacture of paints and pigments 
(dry) CAPERASAPECEDE TRADER KLANObOE ERS 1.00 
Fertilizers—manufacturing .........0006 1.00 
(The hazard varies largely according 
to the nature of the fertilizer manu- 
feetured The making of bone fer 
tilizers is an industry in which a 
higher extra should probably be 
charged.) 
Poisonous and corrosive gases........+. 1.00 
Explosive—manufacturing Probably 
not insurable 
gp MCE PLLC RTCTRT TCT TeV Erte Te $2.00 
Glass factories ....ccccccccccevccccccesos 2.1”) 
Lime. cement and gypsum........seeee 1.00 
Marble and stone yards.......ssseeseees 2.00 
BES CACTOTION CLOIE ciccccccidcscccscovececs 1.00 
Furriers—Feather workers ...........++. 3.00 
Slaughter and packing houses and stock- 
WE cnpddeenevadesebeunkestsereececeqeer 1.00 
Demet) SOUS sp akavnnndedowciedercvvcesexes Varies 
(It is not intended that this extra 
should be charged for an automobile 
factory, for example, with foundry at 
tached. In such a risk the number of 
employes engaged in the foundry 
would not warrant an extra premium 
for the whole risk. The extra is to 
be charged for risks where foundry 
work is the principal occupation. 
risk with 40 to 75 per cent. of the 
employes engaged in foundry and fur 
nace work should be charged $1.00 
while a risk with over 75 per cent. 
should be charged $2.00.) 
Shipbuilding—Steel and wood........... 1.00 
Smelting and refining, no mining....... 1.00 
i ER oo occ ec hhc deawees auane wy 2.0) 
OS Eee rs eT rer ere 2.00 
(A risk in which 60 per cent. or 
more of the emploves are engaged in 
steel foundries and rolling mills and 
around iron and steel furnaces should 
be classified under these headings.) 
TERMATIES cccccccescestsecceneetoscesssveves 2.00 


War Cripples Being 
Made Into Producers 


ARMLESS AND LEGLESS RACES 


Idea That Disabilities Are Necessarily 
Permanent Being Dissipated By 
Red Cross Institute 





How war cripples are to be rehabili- 
tated is told to The Under- 
writer by Mrs. James Symmers of the 
publicity department of the Red Cross 
Institute for Crippled and Disabled 
Men, New York. 

Human wastage of former wars was 


Yastern 


looked upon as inevitable and the 
crippled soldier injured in defense of 
his country as a rule lived out his 


days on a small pension or was sup- 
ported by charity. In this war, all this 
is changed and the basic idea is one 
of construction. The cripple is 
equipped with substitutes for legs or 
arms and trained so that he can take 
his place in the industrial world as a 


now 


capable worker. 

In the wake of destruction incident 
to warfare a new system of rehabilita- 
tion and re-education has been devel- 
oped. France alone has one hundred 
and three institutions listed as provid- 


ing rehabilitation for mutiles de la 
querre. England, Canada, Italy and 
Belgium are retraining those disabled 


in the war and the United States has 
made provision for our men. 

According to the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Act recently enacted by 
Congress those disabled by the naval 
and military forces of the United States 
have been placed under the joint au- 
thority of the Surgeon General of the 
Army and the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education. The Surgeon Gen- 
eral has jurisdiction from the time the 
person is injured until he is restored 
to good physical condition, wh’. he 
receives his honorable discher®” °~m 
the service. The Federal Boara tmen 
offers him vocational re-education and 
training which will enable him to re- 
turn to useful active employment and 
the United States Employment Service 
will co-operate in finding him work. 

Opportunity For Many 

The training which will be begun 
during convalescence encourages a 
hopeful outlook upon the future which 
is the most valuable aid to the phy- 
sician’s skill. Each man represents an 
individual problem and each problem 
must be carefully studied. Some men 
may go back to their old work and 
even their old jobs. Others will be 
forced to find a new occupation. The 
man who has had a desire or inclina- 
tion towards some special line where 
training would be required now has his 
chance. For this class even a physical 
handicap may not bar the door to op- 
portunity. They will be equipped with 
the necessary practical training to en- 
ter the field of their choice. While 
men are taking the special courses, 
compensation will be allowed them and 
the allowance will be paid their fam- 
ilies precisely as if they were still in 
active service. 

An excellent plan has been adopted 


Woodsmen and loggers..........0..eee05- 1.00 
ead) sands zinc (excluding mining) 
manufacturing of articles from....... 1.00 
Electric light and power and gas....... 1.00 
Electric and street railroads........... 1.00 


(With regard to a company operating 

a light and power plant together with 

an electric and street railroad, the 

governing classification should be de 

termined by the class in which the 

majority of the employes are engaged.) 
Livery stables. bus, cab, truck, transfer $1.00 


Steam rallroads ......:evccscccccccpeseecs 2.00 
Subway and elevated railroads.......... 2.00 
PNOD scweanveercsnaeganveeeebouns<sarsyees 3.00 
I, cc ucecsepsegeeuoes seenspegees 3.00 
ICO COMPANIES «.cccccccccccccocccesecncees 2.00 


(Manufacturing, harvesting. storing 
and delivering.) 


ELEVEN NEW MEMBERS 


Manager Wight Announces List of 
Companies Joining Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents 


The following-named companies have 
been elected to membership in the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents, 
by of the executive 
committee: 


unanimous vote 


Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Conn.; The Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance Com- 


pany, Hartford, Conn.; John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Bos- 
ton. Mass.; Manufacturers Life Insur- 
ance Company, Toronto, Ont., Can.; 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Springfield, Mass.; The Mu- 
tual Benefit Life Insurance Company, 


Newark, N. J.; National Life Insurance 
Company, Montpelier, Vt.; The Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; Phoenix Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Hartford, Conn.; The 
Provident Life and Trust Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; State Mutual Life 
Assurance Company, Worcester, Mass. 
This increases the membership of the 
Association to 39 companies. 


at the English hospital at Roehamp- 
ton. Each man as he enters has a 
leaflet placed in his hands giving full 
instructions as to the facilities offered 
for attaining proficiency in skilled 
trades. Legless students may be seen 
busily engaged at typewriting and 
other cripples at work on the trade of 


their choice. During eighteen months 
the Roehampton hospital has placed 
in profitable employment 1,294 men, 


2,087.men have been returned to their 
former employment and 2.783 men have 
heen fitted for practical life and turned 


over to local employment committees. 
Genuine One Leg Race 
One soldier who had lost an arm 


could use a spade very efficiently. He 
was also an expert at cricket and golf. 
Another soldier with an artificial leg 
from his hip down ran a foot race with 
an armless but two-legged soldier and 
did not lose the race. Mechanical de- 
vices have heen invented far superior 
to the old fashioned artificial arm or 
leg and a man fitted with these can 
do almost any kind of work. 


The patients at Roehampton hos- 
pital were all young, bright-faced Eng- 
lish lads, apparently happy, talking 
cheerfully of the future and delighted 
with the fact that they were not more 
seriously injured than the loss of one 
or more of their limbs. The individual 
problem of each soldier’s reeducation 
received careful attention The first 
thing to be considered is the physical 
handicap, second, inclination, previous 
experience and general adaptability and 
third, demand for labor and chances 
of employment in that particular field. 

Adult Trained Also 

The Red Cross Institute for Crippled 
and Disabled Men, of New York City, 
offers instruction to cripples in six in- 
door trades which seem not only cap- 
able of immediate practical application, 
but are peculiarly adapted to a wide 
range of individual needs. They are 
artificial limb making, printing, jewelry 
making, mechanical drafting, oxy- 
acetylene welding and moving picture 
operating. Besides the training of in- 
dustrial cripples, the Institute through 
its Employment Bureau has_ placed 
hundreds of men in positions. 

It must be remembered that 
training of an adult is different from 
the training of a young person. It is 
short and intensive and represents a 
greater economy of time. The adult 
usually feels an added responsibility 
and aids by industry and application. 
For the rehabilitated soldier there is a 
double hope, he may not only learn to 
help himself in the narrow and _ per- 
sonal sense, but he may still know the 
joy of service. 


the 


Group Policy on Ship 
Building Corporation 


GOVERNMENT ORGAN COMMENT 


“Emergency Fleet News” Says Aetna’s 
Contract Reduces Labor Turnover 
to Minimum 


The Emergency Fleet Corporation’s 
paper the “Emergency Fleet News” de- 
votes more than a column in its eur- 
rent issue to the significance of the 
group policy on the New York Ship 
building Corporation, Camden, N. J., by 
the Aetna Life. 

Labor turnover at the plant has been 
reduced to a minimum by the establish- 
ment of a system of group insurance, 
says the “Emergency Fleet News.” 
Under this system insurance of $500 is 
given each worker for one year of serv- 
ice, and $100 for each year thereafter 
for seventeen years, making a _ total 
insurance of $2,200. The policy of a 
worker becomes void the minute he 
leaves the employ of the company. To 
date twenty-six claims, aggregating 
$33,900, have been paid. The system 
according to the officials of the com- 
pany, has stabilized labor to a remark- 
able degree. The insurance policy is 
an asset which they do not care to 
abandon. The article continues: 

12,372 Men Employed 

In July, 1917, when the plant of the 
New York Shipbuilding Corporation 
was confronted with the problem of 
expanding and increasing its working 
force from 5,150 to 12,372 men, the offi- 
cials of the company became intensely 
interested in the matter of industrial 
relations. 

The first problem was one of trans- 
portation. In July, 1917, there were 
cnly eight or ten rickety trolley cars 
available to transport more than 5,000 
workers to and from their labors at 
tne plant. It was plain to Chairman 
Ktward N. Hurley, of the United States 
Shipping Board, that such inadequate 
service would break down altogether 
when the working force was increased 
to more than 12,000. He recommended 
immediate action. A trolley loop was 
built and dozens of new cars placed in 
service. Twenty-five crews were picked 
from the yard to run these cars so 
that the burden of increased man-pow- 
er would be taken from the trolley com- 
pany. In addition to the trolley service 
five special trains for workers were 
placed in service on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

Housing Problems 

With the transportation problems set- 
tled satisfactorily, the Corporation now 
turned to the matter of housing these 
thousands of additional workers who 
were to come to the plant. With the 
aid of the United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, the plant 
built a model city on waste land not 
far from the shipbuilding plant. This 
rodel city has 2,000 buildings, includ- 
ing stores and schools. It has a model 
sewage and lighting system, and, fig- 
uring on an average of five persons to 
a house, will accommodate in the 
neighborhood of 10,000 persons. The 
city, which has been named “Yorkship 
Village,” will be ready for occupancy 
in a few days, 

The Corporation next turned its at- 
tention to the matter of eating arrange- 
ments at the plant. It was discovered 
that workmen who did not bring their 
lunches depended at noon time for 
their meal upon hucksters stationed at 
the gates of the plant. This food was 
not prepared or served under the best 
sanitary conditions and there was a de- 
cided falling off in the efficiency of 
workmen who partook of this sort of 
focd. 
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| LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





| Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 


Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 
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Under the head of 

Should Bother “Why Bother About 

About The the Contract?” the 
Contract Phoenix Mutual Life, 
in its Home Office 
publication, gives several excellent ex- 
amples to show that the contract is 
something to consider most carefully 
in buying insurance. It cites one case 
of an insured who died October 11, 1918. 
He was a young farmer only 21 years 
of age, with the expectation of living 
40 years, when he took out policy 
333,705 for $1,000 through the Olean 
agency on May 29, 1917. He paid one 
premium of $28.28. 

He didn’t pay the second, but let the 
policy lapse May 29, 1918. He was one 
of the victims of the influenza and died 
October 11, after an illness of ten days. 
A young civil engineer 25 years old 
when he took out two policies, 337,241 
and 337,242, for $2,500 each through 
our Albany agency; one bore date of 
August 19, 1917, the other January 19, 
1917. He paid one premium of $55.95 
on each and policy 333,241 lapsed Au- 
gust 19, 1918. The insured died of 
pneumonia September 29, at Camp 
Devens. 

Here’s where the difference begins: 
At the end of the first year both of 
these policies, like other Phoenix 
Mutual policies, had placed to their 
credit a dividend. ‘The insured did not 
take his dividend in cash; the Com- 
pany did not keep it. What became 
of it? The Company applied the divi- 
dend as a net premium to keep the in- 
surance in force for as long a period 
as the amount of the dividend was suf- 
ficient, which meant insurance for a 
year and a half for the payment of one 
premium. 

And here’s the difference to the bene- 
ficiaries—a check for $1,004 in one case 
and a check for $2,510 in the other as 
against a letter informing them the 
policies were of no value. 

*” a” oe 

The greatest war the 
Peace— world has ever known 
Its Effect is over, says Fred 
On Business Merrill, general agent 
of the State Mutual 
Life, Buffalo, N. Y. This country and 
our Allies are now rejoicing that the 
terrible conflict has been brought to 
a victorious end, but we now have con 
fronting us the problems of readjust 
ment. It is not the purpose of this 
article to go into the details of these 
problems, but to speak of the effect 

upon the business of life insurance. 

All of us know that there has been 
great prosperity in the United States 
during the past three years--what 
might be called “War Prosperity”; and 
now that the war is over, many people 
believe that this prosperity will cease 
and believe that the many big plants 
erected for the purpose of manufactur 
ing war munitions will discharge their 
men and will board up the windows, 
and that we are in for a period of 
hard times. It is my understanding 
that most of the war contracts will be 
carried out, even though war is over 
and it will take months and probably 
a year or more to complete many of 
the contracts; meanwhile our govern- 
ment and the business men of the 
country will gradually shift over to 
regular business and this will be ac- 
complished with very little, if any, dis- 
turbance. I have already heard of a 
local concern manufacturing tools, that 
has received a flood of orders in the 
past forty-eight hours and the man- 
ager of this business says his only 
worry is securing enough labor to meet 
the demand, 

All of us know there are many things 


considered necessities of life that are 
difficult to purchase today and this con- 
dition will gradually change and man- 
ufacturers will be busier than ever be- 
fore. Already the Government has 
given permission to the automobile 
factories to begin the manufacture of 
pleasure cars, not to an unlimited ex- 
tent, but to approximately 75 per cent. 
of their normal production. Practically 
every large city has refrained from 
public improvements for the past year 
and a half and no permits have been 
issued by the Government to construct 
factories, office buildings or homes, ex- 
cept for war needs. It has been esti- 
mated there is need of 700,000 homes 
in the large centers of population. 
This means steel, lumber and all other 
construction supplies that have been 
used. practically for war work only, 
will gradually be used for peace work 
and that every industry will have its 
hands full for a long time to meet the 
requirements of the country. 


Life insurance salesmen should be 
optimists, notwithstanding they meet 
more expressions of pessimism than 
any other class of salesmen. Our busi- 
ness brings us in close contact with 
all classes of people—-wage earners, 
salaried men, merchants, manufac- 
turers, bankers and professional men; 
and it is doubtful if any class of men 
have to contend with various opinions 
any more than life insurance sales- 
men. 


None of us should believe in foolish 
optimism; but if we will only keep in 
mind that life insurance is needed 
under all conditions and will talk its 
need and its value and not permit the 
pessimist to influence us; but on the 
contrary endeavor to change his opin- 
ion, we will find that we will be suc- 
cessful in helping to create a spirit of 
optimism. 

You are going to meet the type of 
man who put you off in July 1914 be- 
cause he read in the papers the possi- 
bility of a European war; who would 
not buy after the war started because 
he saw nothing ahead but business 
troubles; and when war _ prosperity 
came in 1915, would not purchase be- 
cause he did not believe it would last; 

















Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 





THE 
METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


It is first in the world in amount of 
insurance in force. . ..$3,936,181,898 
It is greater than any other company 
in America in the number of its 
era 18,262,933 
It stood first in the world in amount 
of insurance placed in 1917 
Pee ee ek ee ee $791,060,002 
It stood first in the world in gain 
In insurance in force in 1917 


Serene CAE AE Rae a $453,749,902 
It stood first in the world in gain in 
income in 1917....... $40,648,595.67 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


The Company, through its more than 15,000 
agents, sold $65,000,000 worth of War Savings 
Stamps between February first and Septem- 
ber first, 1918, and expects to sell a total 
of at least $100,000,000 during the year, 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 








and when we entered the war, he was 
certain that we would go bankrupt and 
that he would not be able to pay his 
premiums, and so on. Now that peace 
has come, this same type will tell you 
he is not going to buy until conditions 
are more settled. He has completed 
his circle and will start around again; 
and there are thousands of such people 
who go through life finding excuses for 
not carrying adequate insurance pro 
tection. 


Any right thinking life insurance 
agent can look over the past four years 
with a great deal of pride in the 
achievements of life insurance com- 
panies During this period there has 
been times when the only investments 
one owned that stood for 100 per cent. 
value was his life insurance. 

Life insurance has been purchased 
in larger amounts the past four years 
than ever before. It has received rec 
ognition by the banker, business and 
professional men as never before. The 
action of the government in insuring 
men in the service and of practically 
recognizing $10,000 of insurance as a 
minimum, has raised the standard of 








and size are impressive. 


vice to policyholders 
out of first-time customers. 





What An Agent Wants 


A Company whose name, everywhere a household word, 
is his best introduction. Prestige is a door-opener, and age 


. . ‘ 
Policies that are unexcelled. 
and safety that need no demonstration. Unsurpassed ser- 
the thing that makes solid patrons 


The Oldest Company in America! Come with it and you 
will stay with it and it will stay with you. 


For terms to producing agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Big dividends. Streng”) 

















protection and caused those who have 
stayed at home to think. 

The calamity howlers will be on the 
job in fact, are already busy; but the 
man who maintains a high morale, who 
gets the right point of view and works 
and uses well directed efforts, has 
nothing to worry about, so far as 
volume of business is concerned. 

It has been said many times that 
ours is not a business of seasons and 
that it is affected less than any other 
iine by conditions and we certainly 
have had proof of this during the most 
trying period that people of this day 
have ever known. 


R. L. Cox’s Paper 
(Continued from page 7) 

great incentive to move him to do his 
share and perhaps a litthe more of the 
world’s work; that-no spur quite equals 
the rights which arise in and flow from 
the private ownership of property. 
The new idea seems to assume that 
spurs for the individual are no longer 
needed other than such as are afforded 
by the consciousness of a duty well per- 
formed. Supporters of the latter prop- 
osition seem to see men not as they are 
but as they ought to be. It is my feel- 
ing that the disturbance of our daily 
affairs (otherwise known as ‘busi- 
ness’) by the great war has brought 
to most men an overpowering desire to 
return to the pre-war normal life and 
that our anathemas will not be directed 
hereafter at business as a whole but 
only at its evils and excesses. Indi- 
vidual success will be awarded approv- 
al—not condemnation. The social or- 
ganism shall be relegated to a place 
indicated by Phillips Brooks when he 
said: ‘Society does not exist for itself 
but for the individual, and man goes 
into it not to lose but to find himself.’ 
We shall come then to realize that the 
great product of business, big and lit- 
tle, is not its material output, but men, 
industrious, independent, self-reliant, 
responsibie, growing, human beings. 
Business is an ever-present and an all- 
embracing force. Among the business 
institutions of the world which stimu- 
late prudent living and right acting on 
the part of its patrons, none occupies 
a higher place than life insurance,” 


MANAGING AUTO DEPARTMENT 
Wilbur Thirkield has been appointed 
by Russell, Scott & Ziegler, manager 
of their automobile department. Mr. 
Thirkield is a thoroughly experienced 
automobile underwriter. 
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GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 
Insurance men who almost alone 


have been fighting the battle of indi- 
vidual rights against government own- 
ership have suddenly found enlisted 
on their side some of the leading pub- 
lic men of the nation by reason of the 
entrance of the government ownership 


issue in politics via agitation over 
turning the railroads back to their 
owners. ‘Charles E. Hughes, one of 


the most acute minds in America, has 
come into the arena as a defender of 
private ownership and in a speech at 
Columbia University this week he 
made these points: 


“There is just as much danger to 
our prosperity’ in undue decentraliza- 
tion as in over-centralization. Take 
our railroads as an example. We 
must have a plan of regulation which 
will permit sound credit and growth, 
which will stabilize securities and of- 
fer inducements for investment, while 
insuring adequate service at reason- 
able rates. Regulation which does not 
promote efficiency is self-condemned; 
and with respect to interstate car- 
riers, State lines are not economic 
lines. Congress should provide, as it 
has power to provide,—aside from war 
powers—a comprehensive plan of 
regulation with relation to districts 
corresponding to the broad divisions 
of actual operations, and the entire 
field of activities of interstate carriers 
should be covered appropriately by 
recognition of the inter-dependence of 
through and local rates, and of the 
interblending of operations in the con- 
duct of interstate and local business, 
so that in the exercise of the domi- 
nant power of Congress for the pro- 
tection of interstate commerce, all 
conflicting regulations would be avoid- 
ed and the basis of efficiency secured. 


“Is it not entirely possible to main- 
tain governmental supervision which 
will give reasonable opportunity for 
coing reasonable things instead of 
seeking to maintain rules of conduct 
which shackle American enterprise? 
Neither labor nor the general public 
gains anything from denying free 
scope to honest business, and to se- 
cure this legitimate freedom it should 
be the function of Government to pro- 
vide intelligent supervision which will 
aim at the detection and punishment 
of abuses and not at the crippling of 
opportunities rightly used. 


“The question of Government owner- 
ship and operation is, after all, a se- 


verely practical one. Of course, there 
are those whose interests lie simply in 
extending the activities of Government 
so as to embrace all industry and who 
are endeavoring to proceed along what 
they conceive to be the line of the 
least resistance in trying to keep ia 
Government hands in time of peace 
what has been taken temporarily by 
reason of the exigencies of war. The 
instinct of the American people I be- 
lieve can be trusted to thwart the in- 
sidious plans of these enemies of lib- 
erty, who if given their way would 
not stop short of tyranny which, what- 
ever name it might bear, would leave 
little room for preference as compared 


with Prussianism. Passing the ambi- 
tions which are not to be ignored—of 
these pseudo democrats, the question 


of the Government ownership and oper- 
ation of railroads and other instrumen- 
talities of communication is really one 
of efficiency and political control. So 
far as investment is concerned, it will 
exist in either case. Whether corpo- 
rate bonds and stocks, or the fair 
value of the properties in Government 
bonds with guaranteed returns are 
held. makes little difference from the 
standpoint of investment. Perhaps the 
latter might be preferred by many. 
The important question is not that of 
investment. It goes deeper and touches 
the service to the public and the 
soundness of our political life.” 

The satisfaction that was 
over the President’s talk before 
xress on Monday when he said that he 
had not made up his mind about re- 
turning the railroads to the companies 
railroad stocks 
to rise several points—-had something 
of a damper put upon them by the 
interpretation of the speech made by 
the defeated James Hamilton Lewis, 
who is popularly regarded as having 
the of Mr. Wilson. Sena- 
tor Lewis gave this interpretation of 
the talk: “The railroads should be 
owned by the Government, but should 
be operated privately.” 


evinced 
Con- 


his remarks causing 


confidence 





LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
D. P. Kinasley Favors Analo-Saxon Pact 
Instead—Speech at the Economic 
Club 





Darwin P. Kingslev, president of the 
New York Tife, told members of ‘the 
Keonomic Club. meeting at the Hotel 
Astor a few nights ago, that he op- 
posed a League of Nations and advo- 
eated a post-hellum federation of the 
Anglo-Saxon world. The New York 
“World” quotes his talk in part as fol- 
lows: 


“Tf T understand what President Wil- 


son means by freedom of the seas— 
and T sometimes wonder if any one 


knows what he treat Britain 


will never accept 


means 
it. 

“Great Britain cannot accept it. As 
“a consequence, the basis of grave dif- 
ferences between Britain and ourselves 
is likely to he laid down at the peace 
table. Already the question of the rela- 
tive size of the British navy and our 
navy is being mooted. We probably 
soon shall have a larger merchant fleet 
than Great Britain has. Necessarily, 
we shall plan to protect it. 

“On the other hand, the British Em- 
vire, from its verv nature, cannot let 
her navy be less than the navy of any 
other nation. The contest in sea pow- 
er that went on so long between Great 
Britain and Germany and finally cul- 
minated in this war is apparently about 
to be transferred to the British Em- 
vire and the United States. Could any- 
thing be more stupid?” 


Henry Morgenthau, president of the 
club, presided at the meeting. 
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R. W. STEVENS 


R. W. Stevens, vice-president of the 
Illinois Life; Frederick W. Fuller, of 
the Equitable in Springfield, Mass.; and 
Burton Mansfield, Commissioner’ of 
Connecticut, were speakers at the 
banquet of the Life Underwriters’ As- 


sociation of New York at the Ark- 
wright Club on Wednesday night. Mr. 
Stevens is also the editor of the 


“Illinois Bulletin,” which is being quot- 
ed all over the world by trade pub- 
lications. The articles which Mr. 
Stevens writes and has published in 
red, green and black ink are among 
the best written in this business, and 
would be read just as generally if he 
used more black ink. The only fauit 
that The Eastern Underwriter can find 
with Mr. Stevens is that he insists upon 
quoting another editor every week. 
It may be that this particular editor 
has the supreme merit over all his 
fellows that entitles him to the dis- 
tinction of being reproduced so often 
by Mr. Stevens, or it may be that the 


Illinois Life executive finds him a 
corking good partner at bridge or 
golf. 

* . * 


John A. Morrison and Charles H. 
Burras, two Chicago casualty insurance 
men, who are among the principal 
cogs in the National Association of 
Casualty and Surety Agents’ machine, 
told insurance men here this week that 
they had organized a Pure English 
Club. What consummate nerve of two 
natives of Chicago where culture is 
pronounced to rhyme with vulture in- 
stead of calling it in simple, natural 
lingo, “culchaw”; where they speak of 
eating to-may-toes instead of to-maw- 
toes, and where Gertie Murphy is pro- 
nounced Gertie Murphy instead of 
Goity Moiphy, as in the case of some 
of our Second Avenue set. No one but 
Chicagoese would think of forming a 
Pure English Club, but mayhap it is 
on the principle that to the pure all 
things are pure. 

+ * . 


W. G. Curtis, treasurer of the In- 
surance Federation, told some casual- 
ty men at the Hotel Astor, that the 
circulation of “The Federation News,” 
which is to accept advertising, will be 
35,000. ‘This is three times or more 
as much as the circulation of Bert 
Weed’s “Independent”; it is more than 
twice as many copies as is circulated 
by the various publications, including 
charts and year books of A. L. J. 
Smith; and is almost as much as the 
circulation—in some weeks—of Frank- 


lin Webster’s “Insurance Press.” As 
the object of “The Federation News” 
is to make money we wonder what 
Treasurer Curtis will say when he re- 
ceives his bills for print paper on 
a circulation of 25,000. The fraternals 
are now included in the live Federa- 
tion of Massachusetts. There are 800,- 
000 members of these fraternals. Are 
all of them to get the “Federation 
News’? 
x a * 

Mrs. L. C. Fletcher, of Detroit, rep- 
resented Kansas at the Federation 
meeting in New York. She was the 
only woman delegate. No, she is not 
an insurance woman but she has a 
real talent for organization, what she 
terms a grounding in the business and 


a strong attachment for it. Her hus- 
band, “Lou” Fletcher needs no _ intro- 
duction to insurance men. The Fed 
eration situation in Kansas was a pe- 


culiarly difficult one and Mrs. Fletcher 
has handled it in a manner beyond the 
highest expectations of the Federation 
managers. 

* ¢ «# 

1. William Brill and Charles |. Scott 
have been appointed general agents of 
the Fidelity Mutual Life, with offices 
at 416 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Mr. Brill has been an active life in- 
surance man for years, and was for- 
merly with Northwestern Mutual Wife. 
Mr. Scott was sales manager for C. T. 
Silver, the most prominent automobile 
sales agent of New York City. A 
“house-warming” will be given by Brill 


& Scott at their offices on Saturday 
noon, December 14. 
* * * 


Geo. C. Fritz, who has been appointed 
manager of the burglary insurance de- 
partment of the Maryland Casualty, is 
a burglary insurance underwriter of 
long experience, having served fourteen 
years in this special field while with 
the United States Fidelity & Guaranty. 
and for a considerable time he has 
been assistant manager of the burglary 
department of that company. 

+ * * 

Lewis Hier Ryan, 9%4-ponnd son of 
Lewis F. Ryan and Mrs. Ryan, arrived 
at the family home in Syracuse on 
November 27, 1918. If he follows in 
parental footsteps he wi!! in due course 


become an assistant adjuster of the 
Travelers, which position his father oc- 
cupies at this present time. 

« * 


C. W. Bailey, president of the Amer- 
ican of Newark, is receiving condol 
ences because of the death of his son, 
Lieutenant Bailey, who died bravely in 
an offensive on French soil. 

* + a 

Henry L. Rosenfeld, of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, will deliver an 
address on group insurance to Colum- 


bia University insurance course stu- 
dents this afternoon. 
* * Ae 
Philip W. Alexander, who was ad 


vertising and publicity manager for the 
Fireman’s Fund, has entered the gen 
eral publicity field in San Francisco. 

cd * * 

Mark T. McKee, of the Insurance 
Federation, attended the conventions 
at the Astor this week in his uniform 
He is a lieutenant in the Chemical War- 
fare division. 





L. F. Goule, secretary of the National 
Liberty, died from an apoplectic stroke 
this week. 


WESTERN MERGER 


The Merchants National, Chicago, 
and the Bankers’ & Merchants’ Fire, 
Minneapolis, have merged under the 


name of the Western Alliance. 


Oo” as - 
The Columbian National, of Detroit, 
has been admitted to West Virginia. 
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Organization Plan 
of Excelsior Fire 


WIDE DISTRIBUTION OF STOCK 


Complete List of Business Men, Bank- 
ers, Public Men and Lawyers 
on Board 


Considerable interest is being taken 
by insurance men in the new Ffxcelsior 
ire Insurance Company, which is be- 
ing organized in Syracuse with $2,000,- 
000 capital, and'a surplus of $100,000, 
which expects to start business Janu- 
ary 1. Instead of securing small groups 
of capitalists, as is usually the case in 
organizing a new company, the organi- 
zation committee formed a trust fund 
under the name of the Eureka Fire 
Insurance Company for the sale of 
stock, giving the stock a wide distri- 
bution. There are about 800 subscrib- 
ers so far, in territory bounded by the 
St. Lawrence River on the north, Sche- 
nectady on the west, and Binghamton 
on the south. Subscriptions to date 
total about $300,000, and 4 per cent. 
interest is allowed on payments during 
the period of organization. 


Board of Governors. 

The new company has a board of 
governors composed of seventy repre- 
sentative citizens residing in the cities 
and villages where stock has been sold. 
These governors have just held a meet- 
ing in Syracuse and selected the fol- 
lowing board of directors: : 

Clayton R. Lusk, State senator and 
attorney, Cortland; H. S. Getman, 
building and loan association secretary 
and director of the City National bank, 
Frankfort; A. Klein, leather and com- 
mission merchant, Gloversville; Daniel 
Strobel, president of the West Canada 
Lumber company and the Newport 
Light and Power company, Herkimer; 
Albert A. Copley, member of Assembly, 
insurance and real estate, Lowville; 
©. H. Latham, retired merchant, Nor- 
wich; James Moore, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Burt Olney Canning com- 
pany and director of the Madison 
County Trust company, Oneida; John 
H. Brown, president of the Madison 
County Trust Company, Oneida; Fred 
M. Moore, department store, Richland; 
E. Eugene Lav, executor of the Lay es- 
tate, Seneca Falls; HB. Cutter, capi- 
talist, Seneca Falls; Ralph R. Brown, 
manufacturer, South Otselic; Charles 
M. Bedell, merchant and director of the 
City bank, Syracuse; George O. Daw- 
son, contractor, Syracuse; William T. 
Klink, coal dealer, Syracuse; Robert 
Dey, president of Dey Bros. & Com- 














pany, and director of the National bank 
of Syracuse, Syracuse; Ray B. Smith, 
attorney, president of the Syracuse 
Press, Inc., and the Salina Paper com- 
pany, Syracuse; Theodore Foster, 
treasurer of the Foster Box Board 
company, Utica; W. H. Start, wholesale 
grocer, Utica; G. H. Niles, cashier of 
the Oneida County National bank, 
Utica; L. C. De Cant, manufacturer, 
Watertown. 
R. B. Smith Chief Organizer. 

Ray B. Smith, chairman of the organ- 
ization committee, will be president of 
the company. He was a clerk in the 
State Senate in 1894 and 1895, assist- 
ant clerk and clerk of the Assembly 
from 1898 to 1911 and a member of the 
constitutional convention of 1915. He 
has been counsel for important legis- 
lative committees, including commit- 
tees which worked on Greater New 
York and second-class charter bills. 


BANKERS ALTER COMPANY NAME 


Bankers and Merchants To Be Bank- 
ers and Shippers Instead—Cinanges 
In Board Probable 





It has been decided to change the 
name of the newly formed Bankers 
& Merchants Insurance Co. to the 
Bankers & Shippers Insurance Co. It 
is believed that this change was effect- 
ed because of the large shipping in- 
terests backing the new company. It 
is also reported that several changes 
in the board of directors of the Bank- 
ers & Shippers will probably be made 
effective at the next meeting of that 
body. 


ALLEN DID NOT SPEAK. 

The announcement that E. M. Allen, 
president of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, would address the 
Federation at the Hotel Astor this 
week was unauthorized, according to 
representatives of the National Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Allen did not attend the 
meeting. 


McLENNAN READS A PAPER 

D. R. McLennan, of Marsh & Mce- 
Lennan, read a paper this week before 
the Building Materials section of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, at the convention of the cham- 
ber in Atlantic City. Mr. McLennan 
has been one of the $1 a year insurance 
men who did good work for the gov- 
ernment during the war 


MUTUAL FOR WAREHOUSEMEN 

A number of moving van and storage 
warehouse people are working on the 
formation of a mutual company to 
write fire and automobile risks. 











THE 
MARINE AND FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 

















LIMITED | 


UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH 
J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 
80 MAIDEN LANE, 











NEW YORK 


__ | 








THE AUTOMOBILE — 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


CASH CAPITAL 


$2,000,000.00 


ASSETS 


$7,266,538.81 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$3,086,345.45 


SURPLUS TO POLIC YHOLDERS 


$4,180,193.36 


LINES WRITTEN 


FIRE MARINE WAR RISK 
TORNADO WIND STORM =‘ MAIL PACKAGE 
RENTS LIGHTNING TOURIST BAGGAGE 
PROFITS EXPLOSION SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
HULLS COMMISSIONS USE AND OCCUPANCY 
CARGOES AUTOMOBILES INLAND MARINE 
FLOATERS LEASEHOLD INLAND TRANSPORTATION 
REGISTERED MAIL 
Affiliated with 
JETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JZETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 














Greater Capacity 


for Local Agents 





Binding Contracts with Guaranteed 
Companies maintaining United 


19 Cedar St. 1615 California St. 
NEW YORK DENVER 
901 Ford Bldg. 314 Superior St. 
DETROIT 








States deposits. 
binders given. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


Use our unlimited capacity and wide experience for placing additional 
business beyond the capacity of admitted companies. 


Underwriters at Lloyds and British 
Immediate telegraphic 


201 Sansome St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


17 St. John St. 
MONTREAL 


107 S. Fifth St. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


23 Leadenhall St. 
LONDON 


“*The Best there is in Insurance Service’’ 














NORTH 
BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 


Inc. 1911 


$641,341.77 
230,513.29 
300,000.00 
63,479.83 


Reserve 
Capital 
Surplus 


CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Inc. 1870 


see» - $357,318.58 
54,256.92 
200,000.00 
96,379.07 


Assets .... 
Reserve 
Capital 
Surplus 


OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 
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PROFIT INSURANCE 


A Description By C. C. Dominge and 
W. O. Lincoln in Their New Book 
on Underwriting 


In their new book on “Fire Insurance 
Inspection & Underwriting” published 
by the Spectator Company, Messrs. C. 
C. Dominge and W. O. Lincoln, of the 
Great American, give the following 
definition of profit insurance: 

“Insurance on profits may be written 
under two or more forms, which may 
be principally described as ‘per diem’ 
and ‘per cent.’ Per diem profit insur- 
ance is generally used where only a 
very small stock of merchandise is 
carried Percentage profit insurance 
in this case is not acceptable to most 
companies as can be readily seen from 
the following example: A cafe has a 
$1,000 stock; 50 per cent. profit would 
be $500. If fire ensues with a _ total 
the companies must pay $500 
whereas if poljey was written under 
the ‘per diem’ form with an amount 
of $500 at $20 a day profit it would 
be 25 days before the total amount of 
insurance would be used up and the 
chances are that the premises would 
be in working order before the 25 day 
period terminated. 

“Per cent. profit insurance is the 
most commonly used and should al- 
ways follow the stock adjustment. ‘x- 
treme care should be exercised in writ- 
ing this class of insurance as many 
brokers’ forms read company shall be 
liable for a loss of profits equal to, say, 
20 per cent. or 25 per cent. of the value 
of merchandise insured. With this form 
the stock may only suffer a 1 per cent. 
fire loss and yet the company would be 
obliged to pay a 20 per cent. profit 

The form should read that the 
would be a certain per cent. of 
the value of the damaged merchandise 
(not the value of the merchandise in- 
sured); in other words, the profit loss 
should follow the stock adjustment. 
Only competent underwriters should 
accept profit insurance. 

“The following will illustrate’ the 
reason why large concerns carry per- 
centage profit insurance. A large wool- 
en firm has stock of piece goods and 
are well stocked up, their fall stock 
being all in. A fire breaks out and 
they sustain a total loss. Their own 
mill cannot fill orders for three months, 
therefore they are obliged to go to 
other mills to supply them. In order 
to protect themselves against such a 


loss 


loss. 
loss 


contingency, they carry percentage 
profit insurance so that they will re- 
ceive their regular profit just as If 


nothing had happened.” 
+ ~ * 
An Agent’s Bankrupt Estate 

The Hartford “Times” prints this in- 
teresting news story: 

“That an insurance agent’s commis- 
sion is all that belongs to his bank- 
rupt estate from premiums collected by 
the trustee is the effect of an opinion 
by Judge Thomas, of the United States 
district court filed in the matter of the 
Mason company of New Haven, bank- 
rupt. The matter was before the judge 
on a petition for review of the order 
of the referee in bankruptcy, denying 
the petition of the Massachusetts Bond- 
ing & Indemnity Company, claiming as 
the property $1,311.09 premiums on in- 
surance policies written by the Massa- 
chusetts Bonding & Insurance Com- 
pany, through Mason & Co., who were 
its general agents. 

“The premiums were collected by the 
trustee of the bankrupt estate of the 
Mason Company and held by him sub- 
ject to an order of the court. 

“Judge Thomas holds that the Massa- 
chusetts Bonding & Insurance Com- 
pany was entitled to the premiums in 


question, less such part as the Mason 
Company was entitled to deduct as a 
commission, and to this commission 
and that only the Mason Company had 
title and this commission is all that 
passes to the trustee for the benefit 
of the bankrupt estate.” 


INCREASING SCHOOL COVER. 
A Resolution Passed In Olean, N. Y., 
Which Will Interest Local Agents 
Throughout State 


An interesting resolution was passed 
by the School Board of Olean, N. Y., a 
few days ago. It reads: 

“Whereas, The present insurance on 
the various school buildings is now 
placed on a specific form of policy, sub- 
ject to 80 per cent. co-insurance on 
values furnished by the American Ap- 
praisal Co., February 21, 1918, and 

“Whereas, The cost of building ma- 
terials and labor has increased 50 per 
cent., and that the insurance be in- 
creased to an amount equal to at least 
90 per cent. of said values; and from 
and after this date the blanket form of 
policy for buildings and contents be 
adopted; and it is 

“Further Resolved, That the clerk 
be instructed to request the American 
Appraisal Co., to submit a revised sum- 
mary of present day insurable values. 

“The insurable values of February, 
1913, being $344,000 with $40,000 addi- 
tional on building of school No. 2, mak- 
ing a total of $384,000, to which amount 
add 50 per cent., making values less 10 
per cent. for depreciation, of $518,400. 
Ninety per cent. of this amount being 
$466,540. 

“It is hereby authorized, that from 
this date $180,000 of insurance shall be 
added to the $285,000 of msurance now 
in force, making a total }465,000. 

“It is further Resolved, That the 
clerk be instructed to request in writ- 
ing of each agency represented in the 
insurance, their assent to the adoption 
of the blanket form of policy and that 
the additional $180,000 insurance be 
placed.” 


INEW, YORK STATE DEPARTMENT 
LDIgFIRE OF PA. . 


FN. H. 


TEUTONIA: FIRE: OF; PA; 
GEORGIA HOME OF GA. 


DUTTON, Manager, ROCHESTER 




















SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


100 William Street 





GENERAL AGENTS 
FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 


New York, N. Y. 


Phone: John 2312 











Firemen’s Insurance 


vena 1, 1918 


Cash Capital 
Net Surplus 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS.. 


DANIEL H. DUNHAM, resident 


*v. Vice-President and Treasurer 


‘PAT BASSETT, Vice-President 


Co., Newark, N. J. 


...+++$1,250,000.00 
te eeeee + «$2,384,971.20 
-$3,634,971.20 


A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary 
J. K. MELDRUM, Assistan\ Secretary 











“STRONG AS THE STRONGEST”’ 


The Northern Assurance Co. 


(LTD., OF LONDON) 


Organized 1836 
Entered United States 1876 


Losses Paid - - - $109,000,000 
Losses Paid in U. S. $40,000,000 


Eastern and Southern Departments 


55 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 











S. C. BISHOP CO. 


AGENTS FOR 
NEW JERSEY 


Phone, 447 John——588 Elizabeth 


Renresented at 
95 William Street, 


208 Broad Street, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 











THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 

R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 

FRED. ~ HUBBARD, Vice-President 


S. JARVIS, Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, General Agents 
Metropolitan District 


100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 











307 FOURTH AVENUE 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 


PITTSBURGH, PA, 














ADEQUATE 
FACILITIES 


ALL LINES 





PHILADELPHIA 


CLARENCE A. KROUSE & CO. 
LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS 
| 325 WALNUT STREET 


~NEW JERSEY 


PHILADELPHIA, PAL 





SATISFACTION 
SERVICE 


ALL LINES 











B. M. CROSTHWAITE & CO. 


Fire and Automobile Insurance Specialists 
Lines Bound Anywhere in New York State 
45 John Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Telephones 2404-5-6-1758-1090 John 











EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS of New York 
— FIRE and WAR RISKS 


Lines Bound Throughout United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico. 


Home Office: 68 William Street 
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i. PHILADELPHIA Statement January 1, 1918, to New York Insurance Department 
O 126th ANNUAL STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1917 a LIABILITIES eneenennss 
DY . Cash Capital .....+.ss0- Socccccoccccccoceoosecocoooes $ 4,000,000.00 Funds reserved to meet all Liabilities, Re-insurance Re- — 
Reserve [OF Premiums ccccccccececesccccecccoccccese 10,630,740.40 
F . SOETR, . SEE TORENT. cnccncoccnens osecesecsevecceseesssvencces 11,073,438.19 
Reserve for Losses ......+ Seeseecreescescces eeecceece 4,419,000.00 U 1 113, 
free ate Reserve for Taxes ........ oe eeerececccecccecccseseces 950,000.00 nsettled Losses and other Claims. ..............sssessseeeeeeee 2,168,701.64 
* , Reserve for Sundries ........ RAE A ER ASR 160,000.00 Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilities .............ccceseus 3,980,020.79 
saad The Oldest American BUCH. scccsecccccevececscccovecccoceovccsocececsonces 8,317,502.26 il — 
Stock Insurance Company ome aa Total Assets January 1, 1918............... $19,222,160.62 
—_ 0 8 -& 5. oes See... BED. sccecaniveostes pikaiey bie caesueieaninnnaee 477,242. ; : : Z : P 
- Surplus to Policyholders, $12,317,502.26 _ Losses Paid Since Organization, $192,5i8,273.33 ig eng naa nse F. D. Layton, Secretary F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 
p Fire Insurance, Tornado, Sprinkler, Explosion, Inland rans, Salosman's Floater, ». H. Tryon, Vice-President S. T, Maxwell, Ass’t Secretary C. B. Roulet, General Agent 
utomobile se an ccupancy, Builder’s , rou ar otton Insurance, ‘ > ~ ory > ’ 
Marine, Rent, Leasehold, Parcel Post, Registered Mail. SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS............$5,980,020.79 
™ uary 4, 1919, regardless of date of ex- Bakers (Retail) ............. 125 50 RAPLOGEMEN occcsscotscsvaveses 200 80 
Plans and Rates piration, will be subject to revised veered ——- Cag . 50 noe The ke. TRIS S Pa 100 40 
© ce Aaa » « tac ry 7} ~Ottlers (excluding srewers, eed, ay, otraw or Tain 
of Auto Mutuals rates. These companies will do busi- Liquor Dealers - Di still rs UE. cadkconsukseaknexenss 125 50 
— Satie ness only through licensed brokers. who Bottle) ........... 125 50 Fish Dealers (Retwil)......... 125 50 
— ANY Vartan No direct business il s accepted. a ee 1K) 80 uel Deslerd scicscscssccces . 175 70 
— QUARTERLY PAYMENT SCHEDULE Mvect Business WEE Ge Gocepted, — STO eects MS a i... 200 a0 
ae Various Rate Schedules Butchers (Retail) ........... 125 50) Florist a verinn or rs 
ow ‘ . ‘ y sutte ‘theese or Egg Dea ening only; no retail de- 
I'wo Companies to Start February 1— The fire, theft and transportation ices OT PSs $0 pp fivery) weisesssseseerereesees 100 40 
Tariffs Subject to Change rates are 20 per cent. under Conference Carnenicr (an individual co 0 coat Wan stake ee 
January 4, 1919 rates. Carpet * eam , ; 125 50 vating and gardening) .... 12 50 
. thos ‘Collision rates, full coverage only, Caterers «........c.ee oe 175 70 gone Bony or Ware = - 
A quarterly payment plan at yearly aH territories in Schedules Nos. 1, 2 “VjS¢.,) Butter or Beas sy Furniture Stores (Retail)... 125 50 
é a) } é é and 3: rg OCW he SS lala 125 5() Gasoline Distributing (Tank 
ates F i surance apse : Ti hon aie , Trucks or Trucks handling 
rates on automobile insurance has been 17, to 1,900 $43 Up to 4,500 .. $107 Cleavers or Dyers (Wholesale - sania: bk das etn. ae 70 
worked out by Manager Renton of the 1,500 * 61 5,000 .. 115 Clothing “Sinene (Retail). dite 125 “() Glazier (an individual work- 
Motor Car Mutual Fire and the Motor 2,000 .. 60 5,750 .. 180 Coal. Charcoal or Coke ne BR esse enes ee 7 ~ 
ealers ..... anparmwaesee sae 0 wading or Excavating....... 17 7 
Car Mutual Casualty of 20 Nassau peed via = poe vile or eat, dawes or Towel Supply = 125 0 Deni Hay, Straw or Feed 
” . 0, a 000 .. 0 “onfectioners Pets ‘ 5 5 rem ae 125 50 
Street, New York. Business will be 3.500 rod 7500 a Geniistes Game Gravel or Sand Hauling... 175 m 
d ic 4 on ee * ** nal ia ad ~ eo | rs 125 50 
commenced February z. 4,000 .. 100 7,501 = . -.. bed m, = I 1 ; = ~ Mesteete Hecume Gish... i 30 
= Policies will be written yearly or on (and over) . 200 Delicatessen Stores (Retail) 125 5() Hay. Su iw, Grain or Feed 
, : enactment Stores 0 7 dealers Lauiepubeswasaitiecame me 50 
= a three months’ basis at yearly rates. The Mability and property damage of |}«?ar'ment vee os = eee «2... SEA ° 
When written on three months’ basis, private pleasure car rates are those in pry Goods Stores.-.-- 150 60 Hotel Trucks cet a » 
- a . : g Stores Re ] ) 5 carrying venicies eee cove < 
three renewals of three months each ect prior to April 1, 1918. a -_ “4 Ice Cream Dealers or Manu. 
will be issued. Premiums will be com- Commercial Cars ea - goimennee. "ietasseteieseaseses: Jae = 
. y °° ° 1th ‘ 4 / 
puted as follows. A $200 yearly pre- Liability and property damage pre feye Butter or Cheese Deal kee Doster ot Manufacturers ; ; 
a2 ry Vpn e > > ers Re » i wlesale only ee 00 40 
mium is used as an illustration: a in Gre ater New York territory, Ele. Ba “-_ n individual , , Invalid Carriages (no emer 
itis ; Policy at 50 }5,000—$10,000 limits; property dam- “icctuiclan Can’ indir soo mi walid Carriages (no emer- | a 
rhree Months Policy at 50% age limit, $1,000: Vacuvativn or Ciadine 17 7) Iron or Steel Dealers........ 175 70 
of yearly premium........ $100 iocuviy Suatene Counanion (4. Junk or Scrap Iron Dealers.. 200 a0) 
1st Three Months Renewal Liability Damage such companies having ex : —s sreceteessnessnsenes 128 $0 
‘ertificate at 20% rear] Apron, Coat or Towel Supply $125 $50 pre messenger servic ‘ a carers .- eee an ' 
tm es sede 40 Saanae Transfer mt eerrre yer 250 100 trains or boats) Fumber Dealers sovseseeee 12S ral 
PFEMIUM ceceeeeeeeeseees Machinery Dealers ........... 175 70 
2d Three Months Renewal _——— —_—__—_ ---__ ~-——— -——— *Mail Prucks a ae shag nite 
Certifies " Ko, f yearl a = Mason (an individual work 
ertificate at 15% of yearly 8 cae ah She Seadeh “10 “0 
POCTMIGM .ocdavccsessaces Market Men (Retail) é 125 50 
ura sis saceai “| AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE | {3 
Certificate at 15% of yearly ne mete i = 
ee 30 INSURANCE COMPANY Mineral Water or Soda Deal 
ers or Bottlers ons 125 50 
Yearly premium...... $200 AT eh Shag - --- dadeaplbane tiated H4 4 
All premiums must be paid within THE CENTRE OF MARINE INSURANCE Gi ne ae “ 
thirty days from date of policy. In the IN THE UNITED STATES T ic} on Trucl . h nd = ; 
' ng 0 In cans o varrels) 4s 70 
event of cancellation by assured no re- ‘esa Weak Gelieate than 
7 turn premiums will be made on policy Painter (an individual work. 
= or renewal certificates issued at three it at this trade) r 100 40 
months’ periods unless policy is re- Tr cks) m oes il 
$ 1 Dealer ”) RO 
written. “tna ied nn an 
Commission 17/2 Per Cent. Plasterer (an individual A 
Policies will be standard form provid- | ( it conaiantaeede on 
ing full coverage with same limits as D ales re - ndin load ; 
all other automobile insurance com- ; f ela } . ' 60 
T ! 1 1a wor 
“ panies. Commissions will be 17% per _ ie) 100 40 
: 1 > : 
, cent. on all new business and renewals tae lt nie Aig or ra 
thereof. Full collision insurance will D 1 en 
] iny t 
be issued only when fire, theft and ; WI 
transportation is written. Deductible =, lers) asset 0 40 
collision will not be written. : ssit d) vo 12 sn 
{ ontra ) / 
The managers estimate that each Maaes te iteidual wort 
company will have not less than 2,000 ng is this t ude Ve, 100 40 
cars, with an average premium for fire, os ¥ ( or | 
1 theft and collision, $75.00 per car, and Ske pple Rabies Soe + 
an average premium for liability and rd a ye Dealer bn a 
property damage, $200.00 per car. he Store Retail en 198 en 
The estimated approximate premiums ee ny eee ' u s » 
as of February 1, 1919, will therefore ei Water Dealers a: - 
be: i A a ied i We ‘rit or Wine Merchants or 
Motor Car Mutual Fire, 2,000 Tio i 5 eet ; PR se goats Mig ok snl = 
cars @ $75 each.......... $150,000 | WADE ROBINSON & Co inc. We fF | - “ 
Motor Car Mutual Casualty, 7 > Bee Jats. Storsae Warehouse Comm a 86 
2,000 cars @ $200 each... $400,000 alee th Ne. ; 195 ‘9 
’ OOF es tos . - 2 ed) , 175 
Signed applications at rates given in MANAGERS aaa ee Pa presvoseesesreeseseesios TES = 
current rate sheet will be accepted on , be ccna eae ae ; ; 
all business expiring up to June 30, |} Merchant Marine House New York City — : 280 1m 
j 3 — Transfer (not Baegage Trans 
Gs ioe — _ South William and Beaver Streets raegean te ne Bing 200 7) 
All applications submitted after Jan- ——— - — — ——! “Not written 
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Pert Comments in Hazard Dictionary 
(Co! ued from page 1) 


values until shown, and helple b resulting premium, rather than indis- / | | JA (| IRE) 


ignorant and _ helple ignorant on Underwriting. Increase of lines and 
cause he is compelled to follow the criminate cancellations, is what pays. 
contract made by the company and the’ An ideal risk is scarce, and with proper HKIARTFORD, CONN., U.S.A. 


’ hazard and line, the best 











claimant Probably not over one loss” regard of 
in fifty on merchandi come under underwriter is one who uses good judg- en ° h mI 
the heading of a book loss; and the rent in selection rather than whole —_— Ooose your company wit regar 
other forty-nine are damage or damage ile declinations. Look at the risk e fl . | 
claimed losses, to be closed by exam- from the average of its class. Ke) record in past con agrations an 
ination of the property and agreement Successful underwriting requires ] ° if ili 
on appraisement of the amount of los nowledge of hazards and construction present Oss paying aDl ity. 
thereon. ; : ; from personal inspection, familiarity 

Antiques Usually a ist of porce vith local conditions, fire and loss 
lains, furniture, draperies, odds and pocts of various classes of risks, the 
ends of novertic . Tee comecior of adequacy of rates, trade conditions, and 
antiques is usually a hobby and in the .oysnon sense 


FOR 65 YEARS— 


THE CONTINENTAL has built its name to 
stand for all that is best in fire insurance. 


FAIR DEALING has won it a leading place 


eyes of the owner, the value increases 
in the event of a fire. Should not be 
insured unless inventoried Dealers in 
high class goods usually keep. the 


Conditions and hazards in all manu- 
facturing processes change, usually for 
the better, as years advance and a 
more intimate knowledge is had, and 


smaller and more valuable articles in . : Se ae 
a vault. Real antiques cannot be re- @ ae peers —— of coo ae . among agents and the insuring public. 
+L ; rg i *, to reduce producing costs, rop- ’ " Ta Wl 7 s 
placed, and, like old wine, the value Tle p COBUE. } CONSTRUG ‘ reme 
is important. Inspection and merecan hoe industry. Only a short time ago progress in the future “a 
: : : ®: : . is class was tabooed by most under- ‘ 2 F 
tile report required by most under this ela 1 7 ‘ » ‘ . s13 
vriters. Antiques, so-called, are being writers on account of the fire record unde cate a ee dee - 
made in factories devoted to that pur of the class. The manufacturers were fuards against any conilagration danger. 
pose charged very high rates and only small 
lines were written by individual com- 





Caution About Branch Stores 


Architects’ Plans. Drawings, speci- panies With increased knowledge as (E IRE] 
fications and blue prints take a higher to hazards, such as handling of rubber 
rate than the office fixture jenzine cement and benzine,  cutting-board H HE CONTINENTA 
scrapings, ete., the hazards and also L 


is used for cleaning mudge marks 
from tracings. The wise architect will the fire loss and rates were greatly 

submit the plans for his proposed build. reduced. freweries and woodworkers || _ TN SURANCE COMPANY 
ing to an insurance rating expert be- were in the same class. They now 


fore the work is tarted so that he show a profit in underwriting. e 

— hee ae lowest rate of insur Cash Capital ‘5 = TEN MILLION DOLLARS 
ance when the structure is completed. ° ° 

“Branch Stores, Sometimes goods are Forecast of Taxation HENRY EVANS, President 

removed back and forth from main By F. Robertson Jones Home Office ; Managing Branch Offices: 

be carefully investigated Fire have 80 MAIDEN LANE CHICAGO, MONTREAL 

stores Intent of Government War Insurance NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


tores to branche Such stocks should 
a habit of starting in) branch 




































































which are filled with outof-season or Measures Upset By Theorists at ' 
shop-worn goods shipped from main Washinrton CONTINENTAL COMMANDS CONFIDENCE 
stores, especially if located in another . 
town . . ‘ . 
erish { To « « s g Ne aye « ———— — —EE 
Chinese Restaurants. These are sel a. ‘ , 0 stg a a ? awn = aL elareteredeleral 
in Sea am Geceiek at teats foe fe, were 44 et ) i ober son (a y Ly rs js / 1 Boe) De 127 a] aed bad eget bake ead 
record They are cleaner than the Jones, secretary National Workmen’s ‘Pantin atest aos) 444 4 eee) 
? zs : aires : or a Comnensation Publicity Bureau, before (a a) ee 
general run of restaurants. Very little thin Stiebiines Anitiaiindl <esgs : <a — (& “ 
frying is done, which reduces the grease a WaAtroOna ISOC lation of Casualty & ry had vad 
hesard. ae Agents He referred to the _ ey ia 
Churches Mave Fires called war insurance measures ane a we bad 
chowe ! in iy rording ¢ j az + # 
Churche Of ordinary construction oie r dl th oo in thet wording and nel f | fy = 
have a very bad fire record. The trou 1 beget cet Hyp yseigg = W ne & ty (ae) 
ble probably lies in the fact that they [' '% Gear tha ley are intended to ry d Pa Vie 4 rad Wad wad 
: he iv war measures. Thic tea trne af bay (ie) (as Oe | ay ed 
remain idle and without heat the great- ” only wat Bors crecchsitt This is true, : orf as ~_ 3 ¥ oe 
er part of the week and then the fires \ir. Jones said, of apportionments and a! sd 
are forced to their capacity so as to allotments, compensation and life in- ka: ts vat 
get ready for services Furring and "ae eke soit: Meas lad a) 
concealed spaces play a large part in pe SURO! ti - Se aw] Ot nc Ka] 
spreading fires. To make the interior " these insurance features have the ’ a as 
attractive the walls, recesses and pipe upport of insurance men. In the work = ve) 
channels are furred out to make a reconstruction ee erewos ee & ry 
smooth interior, leaving in some places }C!P by acquainting injured men from - —— a nite) 
a concealed space of over a foot in the service as to their rights under &: pee: 4] 
depth. This, and the numerous hot compensation and also see that the ka! Four thousand men are.serving under ¥ “] 
air or ventilating pipes cause the fire — hi apy og is converted and ra the red, white and blue emblem of the / 
to spread and soon reach the attic ae lowed to wots. sonia — . b 2 NATIONAL UNION. Loyalty is their dr) vay 
over the hanging ceiling and burn off |) Tee wh aan an enti mm om- ba watchword - service their forte. Ly, iF 
the roof, which in collapsing tears te Paget yee oe Pg ai rs : ot - 4 Protecting the public against devastat- ) yr Al 
down the walls and wrecks the interior. eee A "a be 7 at Beagrie — — = ba! ing losses by fire, they help to furnish / | a 
Vestments, altars and statuary are very ®OVeTnmen’ fo peace Time “ (i: a the ammunition which weaves the fabric / 3 
expensive. Fixed marble work and New Revenue Bill nad 7 f , i fe? By 
stained glass windows are insured with Refarding the pending revenue act as of the Nation’s credit. They are the f are 
shag pein sche sis : > P a = /H|} emissarie 1a] 
the building and may form consider- Mr. Jones said that danger lies in the (as ‘a in ae bp oo aoe UNION wad 
able of the building value. Fires have principle of taxation of premiums. As oe fa~® heh € Pugs olny 70 protects 4] 
been caused from upsetting candles, a war measure this is favorable be- [as the omes of men and life time property yl 
defective wiring and other common cause of its simplicity, but otherwise ar] accumulation. It is an army which is | 
causes. it is an illogical principle to tax pre- ba always prepared and wins its plaudits ie) 
When Politics Creep In miums in lieu of all other taxation. ba] in times ofpeace. The recruiting sta- a 
Politics. The truth of the statement In favoring premium taxation as a 7e — tion is at the Home Office, where your ay 
that there is a fire hazard in polities, war measure the companies have run a; aoa correspon ; | 
i : espondence is always welcome. «| 
although but vaguely comprehended by counter to their advocacies in peace v¥ hit Can 
the average citizen, comes oftentimes times. The hope of securing simplic- 4] 
a 


with distinct emphasis to those inter- ity is the reason. (a 
ested in maintaining municipal fire It is not now known whether the pa 
departments in a state of high effi- new bill will call for the old and varied oe 
ciency. Politics may interfere directly list of taxes or the new premium tax, (a 
by forcing fire chiefs to fill their ranks of which there is danger that it may 5 
with men physically incapable and_ be retained after the war. It is thought (a) 
sometimes insubordinate, and also in- that possibly the insurance companies fi} 
directly by tampering with the build- may get a corporate income tax upon 

ing department in such manner as to the return of peace. Life insurance 


allow the flagrant disregard of most a taxed on “free interest” prin- VGUSEUUSTEELUSEE ZEEE ESE 


needful precautions. 
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One Company To 
Enter at a Time 


PLAN OF FOREIGN ASSOCIATION 
Participating Body—Smith and Ludlum 
Ask That American Insurance 
Expansion Be Encouraged 


H. A. Smith, president of the Na- 
tional; C. A. Ludlum, vice-president of 
the Home; and Wilfred Kurth, secre- 
tary of the Home and secretary of the 
American Foreign Insurance Associa- 
tion, discussed plans of the American 
Foreign Insurance Association in an ap- 
peal, made to the Committee on Assets 
of the National Convention of Commis- 
sioners this week, that certain burden- 
some deposit requirements be lifted so 
that companies in the association would 
have a fair break in the expan- 
sion of American insurance. At the 
present time foreign companies have 
an advantage by reason of the fact that 
they are encouraged by their govern- 
ments to branch out and there are few- 
er supervisory restrictions. A resolu- 
tion was passed by the commissioners 
some years ago (at Burlington, Vt.), 
throwing out as an asset the excess 
over liability of a special deposit. At 
a later meeting several members of 
the convention, including Superinten- 
dent Phillips, took the position that the 
commissioners should allow the excess 
upon the theory that it was an asset. 


A Participating Association 


Mr. Ludlum said the 
eign Insurance Association 
be safeguarded and so as not to 


American For- 
in order to 
par- 


take of a rash adventure—is a sort of 
participation. It is a participating as- 
sociation whereby the hazard of the 


undertaking will be so spread out that 
it will be safe for all the companies. 
The entry into the foreign fields will 
not be by all companies simultaneously, 
but by one or two or three as suitable 
openings for representation present 
themselves. The entry companies will 
do the business and the others will be 
mutually burden-bearing. In view of the 
fact that but one, or two or three com- 
panies will enter at the start, Mr. Lud- 
lum thought that by reason of certain 
American deposit requirements these 
entry companies would be hampered, 
and they should not be so handicapped 


merely because they were the ones 
chosen to act as entry companies for 
the whole association. 


Mr. Ludlum then explained that ex- 
pansion of American industry, banking, 


manufacturing and commerce was in 
the air, and he and his associates did 
not believe that the American com- 


panies should be blocked by regulations 
imposed by American states in the 
quest for insurance business in foreign 
fields. 


Encouragement Given To Foreign Com- 
panies By Their Governments 


Mr. Smith said that if there was ever 
a time for American insurance business 
to expand it was now, and if we do not 
do so the business will go to foreign 
countries. He said there were nineteen 
or twenty members in the American 
Foreign Insurance Association. Com 
petitors of American companies are not 
subject to these impediments imposed 
by their own governments, in doing 
business abroad; in fact, they are en- 
couraged to extend their activities. 
Their assets or securities are regarded 
as admissible assets. 





WHISKEY COMMITTEE ADJOURNS 

The fire company committee on 
whiskey adjourned this week without 
having taken any action. 


PHOENIX FIRE GROUP 
The Phoenix Fire of Hartford has 
taken out a group policy in the Travel- 
ers for its employes. 





Rochester. 


salary expected to start. 





progressive personality and unquestioned character. 
sive Local Agency experience might qualify. Please state age, schooling, 
home responsibilities, experience for past ten years, references and 


Special Agent Wanted 


Young man about thirty years of age, to travel New York State as 
Special Agent for Fire Insurance Co. 
Should have thorough knowledge of Fire Underwriting, of 


Preferable to live in Syracuse or 


One with exten- 


Address “SPECIAL AGENT” 
Care of THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER, 
105 William Street, New York, N. Y* 








F. V. DURKIN KILLED 


Francis V. Durkin, formerly with 
Newman & McBain, is reported to have 
been killed in action in France. Pre- 
vious to his connection with Newman 
& McBain, Mr. Durkin had for a num- 
ber of years been with R. A. Corroon 
& Co. He had been active in the City 
Insurance Club since its organization. 


OSCAR BREMER DEAD 


Oscar Bremer, head accountant of the 
Glens Falls, died in the golf house at 
Crandall Park, Glens Falls, a few days 
ago. 


BLACK TOM ECHO 
In a recent court paper the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad admitted that the Black 
Tom loss was incendiary. 


H. H. Johnston, of C. C. Hine’s Sons 
Co., has returned to the Alfred M. 
Best Co., where he used to be several 
years ago. 


Agree At Last Upon 
Re-insurance Measure 


UNIFORM SECTION 


ADOPTED 


Sharp President 


Palmer, of Interstate, and 


Colloquy Between 
Commissioners 


After a 


series of 


hearings and con 
ference that have extended over many 
months the insurance commissioners 


have finally agreed upon a 
insurance measure, which it 


uniform re 
is believed 


vill furnish some relief for the cramped 
insurance market Ever since America 
entered the war and the enemy com 


pany indemnity was cut off, underwrit 
ers, agents and brokers have demanded 
that the state regulatory bars be let 
down somewhat; while the American 
retrocession managers, new companys 
men and underwriters of the smallei 
companies have declared that if the 


United States had entered a « 
to stifle new 


mspiracy 
insurance capital and to 





Now 





Great American 
Iusurance Company 





INCORPORATED - 1872 


| PAID FOR LOSSES 


$96,971,238.06 


Jork 





Western Department 
WALTER H. SAGE, Gen’! Mér. 
INGRAM & LERCH, Managers 
} 76 West Monroe St., Chicago, Il. 
| 





Boston Office 


ROGERS & HOWES, Managers 
| 4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 





STATEMENT, JANUARY 157 1918. 


$2,000,000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


12,927,.269.9 1 | 


ET SURPL 


8,527,719.31 — 
23,454,989.22 


THE SECURITIES OF THE COMPANY ARE BASED 
UPON ACTUAL VALUES ON DECEMBER 3isrT, 
HAD THE SECURITIES BEEN TAKEN AT THE VALUES 
AUTHORIZED BY THE NATIONAL CONVENTION OF STATE 
INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS THE ASSETS AND SURPLUS 
WOULD EACH BE INCREASED BY $2,321,032.00 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 


1917 


Pacific Department 
GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’l Agent 
210 Sansome Stroet 
San Francisco, Califoruia 


Marine Department 
WM. H. McGEE & CO., Gen’'l Agts. 
15 William Street, New York City 








make the sledding of small companies 


and retrocession companies difficult 

they could not have gone about any 

more effectively than by having the 
present statutes re-enacted. 
Hotchkiss Measure 

The commissioners declared they 

wanted to give whatever relief was 

practical and safe and be as broad as 


they could regarding reserves; and so 
all sides were invited to attend confer- 
ences and to offer suggestions. It final 
ly devolved upon William H. Hotch 


kiss to prepare a uniform section, which 
he did as follows: . 


Uniform Re-insurance Section 
Every rer 1uthor 1 to 


“Frame-up” Allegation Denied 
©. T. Ryon, of the National Board: 
Smith, National: and C. A. Tud- 
um, Home, said that on the they 
did not see why this measure was oh 
onable and that it probably would 
offer relief, and the only criticism thev 
made of it was of a minor nature, but 
President Palmer, of the Interstate of 
Detroit, interested in a 
reinsurance pool of a group of 
panies, didn't like the measure at all 
and in a rather hot statement—which 
he qualified by ying, “I submit my 
views humbly even if noisily.” he de 
clared that some unforeseen 
were behind the Hotchkis measure, 
and he didn’t know whether they were 
German or not Furthermore, he in 


Vv hole 


Tai Al 


who also j 


com 


forces 


sisted that it was up to the commis 
ioners to furnish relief to American 
compani in their reinsurance require 
ments and to protect them Mr. Palmer 
\ mphatie about the duty of the 
( mi oner 
“Thi Hotchki measure is a new 
one to me,” he iid. “There should be 
nother hearing » we can discuss it 
telligentl I do not know whether 
ther } been an frame-up or not.” 
Colonel Young, of North Carolina, 
aid there had been no frame-up; that 
the } rep ented much thought, and 
that if Mr. Palmer had anything tangi 
] { ul t in the way of criticism it 
uld 1 received and considered, but 
there would be no more hearings. 
Mr TWIotch! denied that there was 
German influence in the measure’s 
ion by him Furthermore, he 
d that German insurance would 
not stand much chance in this country 
at the present time. 
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Mutuals Cultivate 
Funeral Directors 


BROKERS HURT BUSINESS 
Letter By Automobile Company Organ- 
izer Sets Forth Arguments Against 


Stock Companies 


SAY 


Walter B. Renton, who is organiz- 
ing two mutual automobile companies 
in New “York, has sent the following 
letter to the “The Sunny- 
side,” a trade organ of the undertaking 


editor of 


business: 
New York, November 12, 1918. 
Funeral directors are up in arms 
against the increase of rates made by 
the combination of stock insurance 
companies issuing insurance on hearses 
used in connection 
Notwithstanding 
show that 


colpabhies 


luneral cars 
their 
the fact that the records 
eight casually insurance 
made a protit of $37,500,000 in ten years 
they conunually harp upon the fact that 
they are not making any money and 
that their profits came from the in- 
vestments made on the premiums that 
they received. 

The only relief that funeral di- 
rectors have at the present time is to 
become members of mutual compa.ies 
whose Management is competent and 
whose expenses are limited by law to 
a reasonable amount eliminating large 
salaries to officers and also eliminat- 
ing twenty to thirty per cent. prolit to 
stockholders. 

Who Gets Riff Raff? 

The great difficulty experienced by 
any company, or companies, in secur- 
ing the support of the individual fu- 
neral director has been the insurance 
broker. He invariably advises against 
insuring in mutual companies as he 
believes he will lose his commission 
and therefore, he points out dangers 
that do not exist and enlarges upon the 
terrible losses mutual insurance com- 
panies will have. This is really an in- 
sult to the intelligence of a man en- 
gaged in the business as a funeral di- 
as some insurance brokers do 
him credit for intelligence 


and 


with business. 


rector 
not give 


enough to judge for himself. Any 
competent insurance man can distri- 
bute the premiums by paying losses 


and expenses of a company, whether 
it be upon a stock plan or a mutual 
plan, and mutual companies would 
have the same loss experience as 
stock companies if they were compel- 
led to accept the riff-raff business of- 
fered to them by brokers, who are at 
all times anxious to secure their 
commission on premiums regardless 
as to whether the business is a losing 
venture for the company or not, Dut 
mutual companies do not and will not 
accept hazardous business to accom- 
modate brokers. 


Will Use Brokers 
If your readers wish to secure auto- 
mobile insurance at actual cost plus 
expenses limited by law, it would be 
well for them to look into the merits 
of the Motor Car Mutual Fire Insur- 


BRITISH AMERICA 


ASSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated 1833 


(FIRE AND INLAND MARINE) 
Head Office, Toronto, Canada 


United States Branch 
January 1, 1918 
ROGSAS cccovcccceccecceccconceces 
Surplus in United States..... 
Total losses paid in United 
States from 1874 to 1917, 
DID noncccncetscecseceses 25,298,472.00 
W. B. MEIKLE, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 





$2,192,173,14 
772,927.35 








ance Company and Motor Car Mutual 
Casualty Company, 20 Nassau Street, 
New York. These companies. will 
transact business through brokers but 
their expenses are limited by law and 
there being no stockholders to whom 
to pay large dividends all profits will 
be. returned to policyholders in the 
form of dividends at the end of each 
year. To take advantage of the low 
rates these companies are offering for 
one year from the date they begin to 
issue policies, which will be February 
ist, 1919, it is necessary to become a 
member of both organizations on or 
before January 4th, 1919, and to your 
readers, who wish to take advantage 
of such rates, we suggest that they get 
in touch with these two companies 
either by writing to them or instruct- 
ing their broker to take the necessary 
steps to give them protection at the 
expiration of their policies in these 
two companies at the reduced rates, 
which are the rates that were in ef- 
fect last year and which were increased 
from twenty to fifty per cent. on April 
Ist of this year. 


“PARALYZING INFLUENCE” 

Speaking of the future of British 
shipping, Lord Incheape, one of the 
most prominent figures in the shipping 
world, says: “I have every confidence 
in the ultimate ability of British ship- 
owners and shipbuilders to make head 
against this accumulation of difficulties 
if—but only if—the paralyzing influence 
of Government control is removed from 
the industry at the earliest possible 
moment.” 


NEW SOUTH WALES MEMBERS 

The new scheme of the Corporation 
of Insurance Brokers and Agents, Lon- 
don, for overseas membership seems to 
be a success. At a recent meeting of 
the executive committee thirteen mem- 
hers of the Insurance Brokers’ Associa- 
tion of New South Wales were elected 
fellows of the corporation. 


CHARLESTON (W. VA.) APPOINT- 
MENTS 

Among the recent agency appoint- 
ments in Charleston, W. Va., are Simon 
Fuhrman, Concordia; Wm. Lohmeyer, 
B. W. Patterson and W. I. Goldsmith, 
Law Union & Rock; and D. H. Palmer, 
‘inion Assurance. 


ALLEY IS APPOINTED 
The Associated Mutual Agency, Inc., 
of which B. J. Alley is president, has 
been appointed general agent in New 
York of the Merchants Fire, of Indiana, 
and of the Indiana Retail Merchants 
Mutual. 


SALE PROTESTED 
The protest which was made against 
the sale of the International, of New 
York, to the Chase Securities Co., is 
still pending. 





95 William St. 
New York 


WALTER F. 


ERRICKSON 


AGENT 


38-40 Clinton St. 
| Newark, N. J. 








Rossia Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


REINSURANCE 











BINDERS EFFECTED ON NEW JERSEY RISKS 
Irvin T. Bernhard 


68 William St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Scottish Union & Nat. Ins. Co. 


Niagara-Detroit Und. 


Eagle & Br. Dom. Ins. Co. 
Glens Falls Ins. Co, 
American Eagle Ins. Co. 


19 Elm Ave., 
Hackensack, N. J. 


Ohio Farmers Ins. Co. 
Yorkshire Fire Ins. Co. 











London x Lancashire 
Fire Insurance Co. With. 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 








of Watertoron WB. 


EEL LEE E AEBR: $5,574,008.60 
BINED. socaneneseaccsipadcasenes 2,923,025.51 
EEE. dctussciinisouaeieernresenens ,000.00 
Conflagration Surplus ............. ,000.00 
Surplus to Policyholders.......... 2,650,983.09 


F. L. GILPIN, JR., 434 Walnut St., Phila., Special Agent. MIDDLE DEPT. 
1. J. PARMELEE, Syracuse, N. Y., Special Agent.. NEW YORK STATE 
GEORGE SHAW, 116 Milk St., Boston, Special Agent. NEW ENGLAND 
F. F. BUELL, Troy, N. Y., Special Agent........ NEW YORK STATE 

















LINES SOLICITED AND BOUND THROUGHOUT UNITED STATES 


AND CUBA 


E. F. FLINDELL 
INSURANCE 


1 LIBERTY STREET 





JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Montgomery St. 


Tel. 216 Montgomery 


Telephone John 2612 


LOCAL OFFICES 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 


NEWARK, N. J. 
9-15 Clinton St. 
Tel. 614 Mulberry 


153 Remsen St. 
Tel. 2504 Main 
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FRED. S. JAMES 


United States Managers 


of Paris, France 


URBAINE FIRE 
of Paris, France 








GENERAL FIRE ASSURANCE CO. 


INSURANCE CO. 


GEO. W. BLOSSOM 


FRED S. JAMES & CO. 


WM. A. BLODGETT 


123 WILLIAM STREET 


NEW YORK 


EAGLE & BRITISH DOMINIONS INS. CO. Ltd. 
of London, England 


UNDERWRITING SERVICE 
THROUGHOUT THE 
UNITED STATES 
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oncrete Steamer “Faith” Inspected 


on Arrival In New York City 


This vessel has just arrived in New 
York, after completing a trip from the 
West Coast of the United States to the 
West Coast of South America, where 
she took a full cargo of nitrate to a 
Gulf port, and from there she went to 
Cuba and loaded a full cargo of sugar, 
which she landed safely in New York, 
practically without any damage to this 
perishable cargo. 


On Wednesday, November 27th, this 
vessel was lying at Royai Mail Steam- 
ship Dock, foot of Christopher Street, 
North River and was thrown open for 
inspection, to all parties, by her own- 
ers. If ever a vessel received a thor: 
ough inspection from naval architects, 
marine underwriters and parties in- 
terested in shipbuilding and shipping, 
this vessel received the same. We be- 
lieve more people looked at the “Faith” 
than possibly any vessel afloat. 

The vessel was built at the San 
Francisco Shipbuilding Company’s plant 
at Redwood, Cal., in 1918. She is a 
single screw vessel, with two decks. 
She is 320 ft. x 44 ft. 5 in. broad, x 30 
ft. deep, of 3,400 gross tons; engines 
V.T.E. 24 in. x 39 in. x 65 in. x 42 in. 
Boilers, which were built 
by the Fletcher Co. in 1898, consist 
S.E.S oil burning, 
Cohn mechanical system, located aft of 


located aft. 
of three-furnace 


engine. 

To any landman this vessel afloat 
appears to be as fine a tramp steamer 
as ever entered into the port of New 
York. The vessel is well kept and 
looks to be in first class condition; 
has a very able captain and navigator 
who seems to know his ship and, upon 
talking to him, he said the vessel had 
encountered some very severe weather 
and she behaved better than any ves- 
sel that he ever navigated. The mere 
fact that he landed such a perishable 
cargo as sugar in New York without 
damage, on a vessel of this type shows 
conclusively that he must have kept 
the loading of such a heavy cargo down 
to a safe tonnage. 

After making a very minute and de- 
tailed inspection of this vessel, the 
decks seem to be in perfect condition, 
water tight, and show absolutely no 
sign of straining. A great many of 
the experts who inspected the vessel 
are of the opinion that minute cracks 
were observed on the inside of the hold 
near the turn of the bilge, and under 
wales, principally amidships. There 
was observed a salt or lime deposit, 
indicating that air or water might have 
reached the, reinforcing rods, which 
will eventually cause corrosion and 
deterioration of the ferro-concrete kind. 
It is possible that these cracks are 
caused by strain on the structure. 

The general construction of this ves- 
sel is on the longitudinal system, with 
six concrete watertight bulkheads. Side 
walls and bottom are said to be 4% in. 
thick. The keelsons and stringers are 


ivom six to ten mches thick and two 
lo iour Leet deep. ‘here are deep beits 
spaced sixteen Leet througout. ‘The 
weather or main deck is concrete. ‘the 
lower 1s wood ,with concrete beains. 
kiats, tanks, etc., are concrete. ‘The 
design wppears to be satisilactory and 
carelul consideration is said to have 
been taken of M in hog and sag by 
distribution of material reinforcing the 
sections subject to tension. 

There 


seepage through all the walls of the 


seems to be considerabie 
oil bunkers, and the engine room had 
an appearance of considerable oil from 
these quarters. 

There was a small damage on the 
starbourd side, near the stern which 
was said to have been caused by a 
tug in alitempting to dock the vessel. 
This damage was being repaired at the 
‘time, and in knocking out the cracked 
concrete there was a hole about a foot 
wide, trom which samples of the con- 
From 
examination of the concrete used in 
the construction of this vessel, it ap- 
pears that the sand used in the mixture 
of said concrete must have been a 


crete could readily be obtained. 


very fine beach sand and not what is 
known as a sharp sand which is being 
used in construction of concrete ves 
sels in this port, and the material does 
not appear to be as strong or as last- 
ing as the material in use by the build- 
ers of concrete vessels who have their 
plant at Flushing, L. I. 


In talking to a number of experts 
who examined this vessel, they all 
seem to be rather non-committal. They 
admit that the vessel looks all right, 
but they all are under the impression 
that they would like to see the vessel 
six months from today, to see if the 
iron reinforcements in the concrete 
are sufficient to hold the vessel to- 
gether. These iron rods are built in 
We are 
informed at the present writing there 


the concrete in the raw state. 


is considerable experimenting going on 
to find a waterproof paint to coat these 
reinforcements with, which experts 
claim will prevent corrosion, but it is 
the opinion of experts that unless such 
a paint can be manufactured, corrosion 
will undoubtedly set in in the iron re- 
inforcements of said concrete, and that 
the structural strength derived from 
these reinforcements will be gone. Ex- 
perts are also skeptical as to what 
would happen if the vessel in question 
had a bow-on collision or if she went 
ashore on a rocky or sandy coast. It 
is claimed that the friction of the ce- 
ment against the sand or rocks would 
entirely wear away the thickness of 
the hull. The same remarks were 
made by the exponents of wooden ves- 
sels when iron vessels were construct- 
ed. They were very skeptical as to 
how an iron vessel would stand the 
strain of going ashore, or being in col- 
lision, but time has developed that 
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vessels of iron build can sustain acci- 
dents of this kind and still remain in 
specie; but it still remains to be proven 
that a concrete ship can do the same. 
At any rate, the builders, owners and 
promoters of this vessel are entitled 
to a great deal of encouragement and 
credit for investing a half million dol- 
lars in an unknown type of vessel and 
thus far operating the same success- 


fully, and ought to receive encourage- 
ment from maritime interests. That 
is to say, the vessel being an experi- 
ment, it ought to be the duty of every 
marine underwriting company to ac- 
cept a very small interest in the hull 
and see how the venture works out, 
so that the owners are not obligated 
to carry the entire venture themselves. 


OBSERVER. 
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Quackenbush Out 
of Jaws of Death 


A COMPLICATED OPERATION 
Ocean and Commercial Union General 
Agent Disabled for Six Months; 
Hurt in Office 


It became known this week that E. B. 
Quackenbush, exclusive general agent 
in Greater New York of the accident, 
health and burglary department of the 
Ocean, and exclusive general agent 
automobile department of the Commer- 
cial Union, has had successfully per- 
formed upon him an abdominal opera- 
tion which will probably restore him to 
health. He has spent six months in a 
sick bed, his disability being the result 





FE. B. QUACKENBUSH. 


of an accident in his office. Mr. Quack- 
enbush, who is one of the most popular 
men on the Street, and whose office has 
brokerage or agency relations with 
1,000 producers, is now in Roosevelt 
Hospital. 

Mr. Quackenbush was disabled by 
heavily striking an open drawer in his 
desk about May 31, causing excruciat 
ing pain at the time and necessitating 
his practically giving up his business. 
Shortly after there developed a condi 
tion appearing: like jaundice. After 
having been practically confined to his 
bed for approximately five months 
losing about seventy pounds in weight 
and the diagnosis still leaving the na- 
ture of his trouble in doubt, it was 
deemed necessary in order to save his 
life that a thorough physical, X-ray 
and laboratory examination be made 
immediately. For this purpose the 
patient was removed to Roosevelt Hos- 
pital and placed under the observation 
of Dr. William G. Lyle, director of the 
Harriman Research Laboratories, and 
Dr. FE. B. Sanford, Roosevelt Hospital 
pathologist. As a result of these ex- 
haustive investigations Dr. John F. 
Erdmann was called in, but because 
of poor clotting of the blood he found 
it impossible to operate at the time 
Later, through transfusion of blood the 
clotting time was brought up to a point 
where it was deemed comparatively 
safe for Dr. Erdmann to make an ab- 
dominal exploratory operation. The 
operation revealed no gall stones or 
other foreign substances, and confirmed 
the view of disability being due to an 
injury. Mr. Quackenbush is a brother 
of G. V. S. Quackenbush, a colonel 


in the army, and S. H. Quackenbush, 
general agent New York City Depart- 
ment the Royal. 


Partial Traumatism 
Risk Not Covered 


APPENDICITIS 
Disease of Long Standing Aggravated 
By Fall Not Within Scope of 
Accident Policy 


CASES INVOLVE 


Disability under an accident policy 
resulting partly from a diseased appen- 
dix which the insured had for a long 
time and partly from a fall off a hotel 
veranda, is not covered by the policy 
according to a decision just handed 
down by the Court of Appeals in the 
case of Alfred EK. Aldridge vs. Aetna 
Life. 

The plaintiff alleged that May 17, 
1908, he fell of a veranda of a hotel 
in Syracuse, N. Y., and that he agaia 
fell against the wheel of his carriage 
on his arrival home. He claimed he 
struck his right side on each occasion. 

Plaintiff claimed that the two alleged 
accidents, of which the only outward 
manifestation was a superficial red- 
ness, resulted in acute appendicitis 
which required an operation. 

Evidence upon the trial was uncon- 
tradicted that the appendicitis did not 
result from the accident “independent- 
ly of all other causes” but that it 
did result “wholly or partly, directly or 
indirectly, from bodily or mental in- 
firmity or from the diseased appendix 
that plaintiff had had for several years 
prior to the alleged accident.” 


No Similar Cases Known 


Several doctors testifying as experts, 
having treated hundreds of appendicitis 
cases said in their experience’ they 
never knew of a case of appendicitis 
brought on by a blow where the ap- 
pendix had not been previously dis- 
eased; that they never knew of a case 
of appendicitis due solely to an injury. 

The original trial in the Supreme 
Court at Syracuse was held June 30, 
1909, and resulted in a verdict for 
plaintiff for $250.00. The Appellate Di- 
vision of the Supreme Court affirmed 
the trial court in March, 1910. On ap- 
peal to the Court of Appeals in Janu- 
ary, 1912, the decision was reversed 
and remanded for a new trial. The 
second trial in April, 1912, resulted in 
a verdict for Aldridge for $306.00. On 
appeal to the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court it was reversed and re- 
manded for another trial. <A third trial 
was held in October, 1913, when a ver- 
dict was given in favor of the Com- 
pany which was affirmed in January, 
1916, in the Appellate Division which 
on appeal to the Court of Appeals was 
finally decided in favor of the Com- 
pany with considerable costs. 


Famous Case 


The most celebrated case alleging 
traumatic appendicitis under an acci- 
dent policy was that of Nellie Oppen- 
heimer vs. Aetna Life, Globe Indem- 
nity, Massachusetts Bonding, Standard 
Accident, Travelers, and United States 
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55 John Street, New York 
The New York Insurance Department in a recent examina- 


“While the business of the Company has increased, 
its liabilities have borne a decreasing ratio to the 
admitted assets and the surplus a corresponding in- 
crease in the ratio to liabilities. 
Company, therefore, has been healthy. 


The affairs of the Company are being efficiently and 
conservatively conducted. Liberal reserves have been 
set aside for outstanding losses and other liability 
items, and policyholders are being accorded fair and 
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Casualty. The complaint alleged that 
on March 8, 1915, the insured, a heavy 
man weighing 225 pounds, was seated 
at the dining room table at his home 
in Spokane, Washington, and while 
arising from the table suddenly to an- 
swer a telephone call struck the lower 
right side of his abdomen against the 
sharp edges of the table and as a di- 
rect result traumatic appendicitis re- 
sulted from which he died. 

$102,500 was involved and the trial 
which was held in the Federal Court at 
Spokane occupied eight days and re- 
sulted in a unanimous verdict for the 
defendant companies. Oppenheimer 
was associated with “Big Tim” Sulli- 
van and John Considine of New York 
in the theatrical business on the Pa- 
cific Coast. Eminent physicians from 
the middle west and the coast testified 
at the trial and the case was decided 
so clearly that no appeal was taken. 


An Eastern Case 


The leading appendicitis case in the 
eastern states under an accident policy 
was that of Stanton vs. Travelers de- 
cided in December, 1910, by the Su- 
preme Court of Errors of Connecticut, 
found in 83 Conn., 708, where on ap- 
peal the court held the insurer is not 
liable if death is caused by the occur- 
rence of external injury and an exist- 


Something New 


PHILADELPHIA 








ing bodily disease and that where an 
insured’s appendix was in an abnormal 
condition from a prior attack of ap- 
pendicitis, his death from a subsequent 
attack caused by a strain was caused 
partly by the strain and partly by the 
pre-existing attack of appendicitis, so 
that the Company was not liable. 


NORTH DAKOTA COMPLAINS 


Some Instances Cited of Alleged In- 
justice in Applying Automobile 
Casualty Rates 
A North Dakota agency tells of what 
it considers a case of unjust automo- 
bile casualty rates. We have, it says, 
an assured, who is in the general 
trucking and transfer business, whose 
premium for liability and _ property 
damage on his trucks, which do vari- 
ous kinds of trucking, is $155; while 
the same kind of trucks used exclusive- 
ly for a wholesale grocery house takes 
a premium of $71.50. These trucks 
travel in the same territory and cover 

about the same number of miles. 

Another illustration: A Stearns car 
listed over $2,000 and weighing 3,400 
pounds takes the same rate as a Ford 
costing $500 and weighing about 1,900 
pounds. We are not familiar enough 
with how rates are arrived at to offer a 
remedy. 

I am led to believe that experience 
will show that collision rates are very 
high for the limited amount of this 
class of business written. There isn’t 
any question that if the charge were 
less a very big increase in volume 
could be had, which would make for a 
better experience on account of the 
law of average. I think also that 
agents should be encouraged to sell full 
coverage collision rather than deduct- 
able coverage, as it is more satisfying. 
I think more cars could be covered 
at a full coverage premium which 
would produce a better loss ratio. 
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Samuel Gompers For 
Voluntary System 


SPEAKS AT INSURANCE MEETING 


Individual Citizen Should Act for Him- 
self—Better Conditions for Labor 
Aid Insurance 


Samuel Gompers drew the largest 
audience at the annual meeting of 
the National Association of Casualty 
& Surety Agents in New York, Mon- 
day. Erect, stern and patriarchal in 
appearance, his advance to the plat- 
form was impressive and the assem- 
blage stood to greet him. 

The aged representative of organized 
labor, just returned from the battle 
front, declared that insurance has al- 
ways been one of the subjects to 
which man should apply himself. Con- 
cinning, h« said: 

As far as I am concerned I have al- 
ways believed in the voluntary system 
of insurance. (This statement was 
greeted with demonstrations of ap- 
proval.) I do not believe that the 
government of a country should be ab- 
solved from performing its govern- 
mental functions but I have also be- 
lieved that what the individual citizen 
could do for himself of his own initia- 
tive, should be done by him. I have 
advocated and have urged and strong- 
iy contended for voluntary insurance 
systems in organizations of labor, as 
an evidence of devotion to the indi- 
vidual voluntary action of each man. 

I believe that there is no such thing 
as an average injury, for a man killed 
is 100 per cent. dead. <As to the 99 
men uninjured, with them and the 
dead man there is no average. Be- 
cause nobody knows the man upon 
whom the blow shall fall it is merely 
the duty of every man to endeavor to 
assist those fellows and_ voluntarily 
and collectively assume the _ obliga- 
tion. 

Not Insured Himself 


I am not insured in any company 
anywhere in the world. I am insured 
in the union of my trade. I wish that 
there might be more insurances of a 
fraternal character. I am insured only 
against fire. I do not know just why 
and IT cannot give you any reason why 
i am not, except that when I get old 
ond cannot earn a living I shall not 
wish it—not because I have anything. 
Somehow I have this confidence in 
myself, that when Labor no longer 
wishes my services I shall be taken 
care of, so T am not afraid. 

In conclusion I would eall ‘your at- 
tention to the effect upon the business 
of insurance of better conditions sur- 
rounding labor, lessening mortality, 
disease, injury and crime. 


Howe S. Landers 
Raps State Funds 


DECLARES SYSTEM FALLACIOUS 





Thwarting of Object of Compensation 
Laws Has Already Appeared in 
Burdensome Red Tape 


After hearing Howe S. Landers speak 
on administration of compensation 
funds, the National Association of 
Casualty & Surety Agents resolved to 
have his paper printed in pamphlet 
form for wide distribution. Mr. Land- 
ers is secretary of the Indiana Indus- 
trial Commission. 

State compensation funds are almost 
certain to become a positive menace, 
said Mr. Landers. An impartial admin- 
istration of justice cannot be obtained 
under such a system. 

Classes Catered To 

Continuing, Mr. Landers declared 
that politics is bound to fall as a 
blight upon such a system, according 
to the class of citizens being catered 
to. One class is certain to be favored 
at the expense of the other. A _ state 
fund can be manipulated for the em- 
ployer or for the employes according 
as how the state administration is in- 
clined. This can, and is being done 
in Ohio, for example, by resort to red 
tape, lengthy and numerous reports, 
hearings and the like. Life is so short 
and man’s necessities so great that the 
victims, the workers, must take what 
they can get. 

Compensation Intent Destroyed 

Furthermore, the state fund idea 
destroys the intent of a compensation 
law. A state fund will ultimately des- 
troy the objects of the compensation 
principle and the impartial administra- 
tion of justice. 

Mr. Landers proceeded to say that 
state funds will not last, but that many 
bad effects will long remain as a result 
of their operation. In Ohio the curse 
of red tape is flagrantly apparent. The 
commission takes its time and the in- 
jured suffer. First payments are long 
delayed. Compensation laws have al- 
ways been said to be for the benefit 
of the employes but such cannot be the 
case. The basic theory being wrong, 
no amount of conscientious work by 
industrial commissions and boards can 
ultimately succeed. 

Mr. Landers divided compensation 
laws into those providing state funds 
and those without state funds. Indiana, 
his state, has no state fund and no su- 
pervision over rates. The Board, there- 
fore, has no care of premiums and 
losses and is free and disinterested in 
uny financial results of administration. 

To be successful a compensation law 
must work almost automatically. Con- 
tested cases are only 2 per cent. in 
Indiana. Accidents have been reduced 
12.8 per cent. 


Federation Council 


in Good Condition 
FEW STATES NOT ORGANIZED 


Budget of $50,000 Asked for Next 
Year—All Financial Problems 
Fully Met 


Twenty-three states were repre- 
sented at the opening session of the 
National Council of Insurance Federa- 
tions in New York, Monday. 

Deputy Police Commissioner Fred 
A. Wallis, made the address of wel- 
come. He is a successful insurance 
man and a Federation member. His 
talk emphasized the constructive side 
ot the insurance man’s life and busi- 
ness, encouraging all the highest senti- 
ments of the human soul. 

Response By A. E. Childs 

A. E. Chiids, president of the Colum- 
bian National Life, responded. He ex- 
pressed the opinion tht the future of 
this country lies in centralization of 
thought and government. Business 
mel must measure their arguments 
with facts and figures to preserve in- 
dividual initiative, liberty and reward. 
The arguments of appried Socialism 
as advocated by thinking men must be 
met. We are now a race of giants; 
with Socialism we wouid become a 
race of pigmies. We are before the 
bar of opinion of the great American 
people, Mr. Childs said. 

Support From Companies 

In his address as president James 
W. Henry announced that there are 
now forty-one state Federations. The 
lirst was Ohio, 1914; the last Massa 
chusetts, 1917. <A state body is form 
ing in Maine. Twenty-one state bodies 
are well financed and in charge of a 
paid manager. Federation is the log- 
ical outcome of the Socialistic tenden- 
cies of the times. Only by united 
effort can this tendency be counter- 
acted. Company home oflice support 
is now coming in satisfactory volume. 

President Henry declared that the 
Federation cannot be composed only 
of insurance agents but must have all 
classes of companies inierested as well. 
No matter what various ones may be 
ijieve as to the outcome of govern 
mental activities insurancewise, insur- 
ance men must be prepared to protect 
their interests. 

To company officials President Henry 
suggested that if the Federation idea 
is a good one it is their duty to co- 
operate with their agents in furthering 
it. 

McKee Reports Progress 

Secretary Mark T. McKee, who ap 
peared in his uniform as an officer of 
the Gas and Flame Division, reported 
that greater advancement has been 
made in 1918 than in any year. No 
single branch of the insurance busi- 


ness can stand alone, all must push 
together. Business men are now help- 
ing stem the tide of Socialism and 
have come to view these matters in 
the same light as insurance men. There 
is a crystallization of sentiment. 

The only reason Federations have 
not been organized in the few states 
not now enrolled is that the pressure 
of work wpon organizers was greater 
elsewhere. 

The treasurer's report showed that 
during the fiscal year about $30,000 had 
been collected and that $187 remains. 

Sentiment Favorable 

W. G. Wilson, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, reported a gratifying 
growth in favorable sentiment. The 
selection of George E. Turner as gen- 
eral counsel and the formation of an 
advisory board are regarded as two 
of the most important actions of the 
Council this year. 

All financial problems of the Council 
have been happily met and it is a 
thoroughly solvent institution. Mr. 
Wilson recommended a 1919 budget of 
$50,000 and two or three additional 
field secretaries. He said the states 
can and will finance their own cam- 
paigns if they are shown how. 

We seek to continue the conduct of 
the business in private hands, he said. 
To do so the business must be beyond 
criticism. Service must be more than 
merely satisfactory. On this depends 
public recognition and support. Every 
business depends wpon the good-will 
of its patrons. We must admit that 
there is a small contingent among the 
fraternity which makes these ideals 
diflicult. We must avoid technically 
questionable conduct which would 
cause dissatisfaction and furnish a 
breeding place for German germs of 
radical socialism and its attending 
isms, declared Mr. Wilson. 

New Federation Officers 

Officers of the National Council were 
elected as follows: 

President, James H. Carney, Boston. 

Vice-president, George D. Webb, Chi- 
cago. 

Secretary, Mark T. McKee, Detroit. 

Treasurer, Joel Rathbone, New York. 

General Council, G. E. Turner, In- 
dianapolis. 

Executive Committee 

James W. Henry, Pittsburgh, chair- 
man. W. G. Wilson, Cleveland; A. G. 
Hegeman, New York; Burt L. Davis, 
San Francisco; Thomas F. Daly, Den- 
ver; Emmet V. Thompson, St. Louis; 
Thomas FE. Braniff, Oklahoma City; 
Fred L. Gray, Minneapolis. 

The following resolution was read 
and referred to committee: 

That after January 1, 1919, every 
State Federation shall remit to the 
National Council fifty cents per capita 
in payment of twelve months’ subscrip 
tion to “The Federation News.” 

George E. Turner, general council, 
made a patriotic talk and declared that 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Lucas Enlivens 
N. Y. Federation 


OLD OFFICERS RE-ELECTED 
County Organizations to Be Better 
Developed—New York Men to Hold 


Dinner in January 


plans for the reorganiza- 
New York State Federa- 
rapidly after the 
meeting of that 
Tuesday got under way. 
and John A. 


Practical 
tion of the 


tion were developed 


Association on 

Julian Lucas 
Ieckert, of New York, and 
Kk. H. Warner, of Buffalo, were the 
leaders of the discussion from which 
various plans for the coming year were 
formulated 

With the exception of G. T. Amsden, 
Rochester, third vice-president, and 
Buel P. Mills, Syracuse, secretary, the 
old officers were re-elected by a unani- 
mous vote. They are Kk. M. Griffiths, 
Albany, president; G. A. Scott, Waver- 
ly, first vice-president; W. C. Potter, 
New York, second vice-president; Louis 
G. Morgen, Buffalo, third vice-presi- 
dent; Charles A. Porth, Albany, secre- 
tary; A. J. Hollister, Rochester, treas- 
urer; and §. L. Otis, New York, execu- 
itive secretary. 

The new directors elected are R. S. 
Bowen, Syracuse; J. S. Kernan, Utica; 
J. E. Pool, Albany; and W. W. Luckey, 
Poughkeepsie. The remaining directors 
are John A. Eckert, New York; Julian 
Lucas, Jr., New York; W. H. Hecox, 
Binghamton; and A, C, Hegeman, New 
York. 

The meeting was opened promptly at 
ten o'clock by the singing of the Na- 


annual 


tional anthem. President KEK. M. Grif- 
fiths, Albany, presided. 
President’s Address 
President Griffiths, in his address, 


stated that this war was to stamp out 
that form of government by a few who 
had, under the guise of paternalism, 
so welded its people as to make the 
masses subject to the will of the few. 

“Everywhere we turn,” he said, “we 
see the hand of government reaching 
out for further control. What does it 
all mean? Are we insurance men go- 
ing to stand by until it is too late be- 


fore we take a decided stand to pro- 
tect our business and the rights of 
the individual? Surely we can justify 
our existence. If ever there was a 
time when the ‘Insurance Federation’ 
meant everything to an insurance man, 
it is today. 

“To the business of insurance our 
nation owes much and to the large 
number of our citizens to whom it 


furnishes protection our country owes 
a solemn duty not to destroy or render 
less efficient its ability to continue to 
furnish the highest form of protection 
based on sound underwriting principles 
and an inspection and safety service 
which is unsurpassed. 

“Insurance in the mind of the lay- 
man is simply insurance and he rarely 
differentiates between. fire, life, marine 
and the other branches. What affects 
one part of the insurance structure 
will in time affect all. The Federa- 
tion therefore seeks to protect and de- 
fend every branch of the insurance 
business against infringement, on the 
part of the state or nation. We know 
our cause is just and that we are pro- 
viding a higher form of insurance serv- 
ice than can be furnished by bureau- 
cratic agencies. 

“Ll cannot urge upon you too strongly 
the need of a largely increased mem- 
bership. It is difficult to understand 
why all who are connected with the 
insurance business do not become mem- 
bers of the Federations either as reg- 
ular members or as sustaining or con- 
tributing members. While it is im- 
perative that we have a certain num- 
ber of the latter two classes, if our 
organization is to have financial sta- 
bility;—we must use every means to 


increase our general membership and 
‘avery insurance man a member’ should 
be our slogan.” 
Report of Secretary 
in his annual report Stanley L. Otis, 


executive secretary, calied particular 
uttention to the progress of the past 
year. He said: 


“\ considerable portion of the time 
of the executive secretary is spent in 
u.ganization work and obtaining finan- 
jal support by means of sustaining 
and contributing members in order to 
continue the Federation in a sound 
unancial condition as‘ it is well recog- 
nized that organization work cannot 
go forward without the sinews of war. 
she value and importance of numbers 
is not torgotten and on one trip one 
ot our directors drove your secretary 
44 miles to obtain a single annual one 
doliar member. On another automobile 
trip with one of the county chairmen 
we drove one hundred miles securing 
six members for the Federation one 
of whom was a contributing member. 
VYhat is the spirit and consecration 
that it is hoped all directors, county 
committeemen and indeed the entire 
membership will feel. This is your 
organization and it is your interests 
that are at stake.” 

The report of the board of directors 
and executive committee, by Chairman 
A, CG. Hegeman, covered the work of 
the year and pointed out that the com- 
ing year promises to be the most active 
of the Federation’s existence. The need 
ior the organization is stronger than 
ever and its success means more to 
you than ever before. As one of the 
large general agents puts it “The Fed- 
eration is proving the salvation of the 
business.” Let us all help to make this 
the banner year both in point of num- 
bers and of finances necessary to do 
effective work, concluded the chairman. 

The annual report of Treasurer A. 
J. Hollister showed the organization to 
be in a sound financial condition. The 
smallest part of revenue comes from 
annual members recruited mostly from 
the ranks of employees of companies 
and junior clerks in agency firms. 
While this class of membership does 
not much more than carry itself the 
Federation is glad to hhave all those 
whose livelihood depends on the insur- 
ance business affiliated with us and 
look to the agents, brokers, company 
officials and all those with a direct 
interest at stake for the financial sup- 
port necessary to continue and enlarge 
our work. 

E. H. Warner Starts Discussion 


When President Griffiths stated that 
new business was in order the first 
man on his feet was E. H. Warner, 
of Buffalo, who stated that the rank 
and file of insurance men were com- 
paratively ignorant of the accomplish- 
ments and purposes of the Federation. 
He cited as an example the ignorance 
about the Federation of the local 
Buffalo casualty board at its meeting 
last Tuesday when the question of re- 
newing its contribution to the Federa- 
tion funds came up. He also suggested 
that, in view of the effect of war con- 
ditions on manufacturers generally, 
now would be an opportune time to 
enlist their interest in the Federation 
and that their support would count for 
much in legislative matters. 

President Griffiths replied that a 
large number of manufacturers were 
already members of the Federation and 
that a constant effort was being made 
to enlist the support of bankers and 
other influential citizens. 

Mr. Eckert then suggested that 
placards be prepared setting forth the 
objects of the Federation to be dis- 
plaved in every member’s office which, 
he said, would sustain interest in the 
Federation and procure new members. 
He also suggested that a circular be 
drawn up to send out to the assured 
along with the regular mail. 


Would Perfect County Bodies 


Mr. Lucas objected to Mr. Eckert’s 
suggestion on the grounds that it did 


Confidence in Business 
Lacking in America 


A. R. MARSH HEARD BY AGENTS 


Insurance Men Urged to Bring About 
Psychological Reserve of Contidence 
of Public 
What American business lacks, in- 
cluding the insurance business, is the 
psychological reserve of confidence of 
the general body of the population. 
This view was expressed by A. R. 
Marsh, editor of the “Economic World,” 
who addressed the National Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Agents in 

New York this week. 

Mr. Marsh went on to explain that 
this is really the view of a noted Eng- 
lish economist who visited this coun- 
try and after a careful study of con- 
ditions decided that the Americana 
business man lacked a certain some- 
thing that his English cousin enjoys 
in far greater degree. 

Mr. Marsh's subject was “The In- 
surance Profession and the Propagan- 
da of Government Insurance.” He 
went on to say that now the war is 
over there is much talk of co-opera- 
tion of which there are two kinds: 
free and compulsory. The war is not 
over, he declared. The real war is to 
be fought right here in the United 
States. It is a war of ideas and con- 
ceptions of democracy and autocracy. 
It is an autocratic idea, this compul- 
sory governmental insurance. It igs 
not so easy to fight as were the Ger- 
mans because it is subtly being dis- 
seminated among our people. 

First Experience 

Mr. Marsh continued: My first inti- 

macy with insurance was as a member 





not get at the root of the Federation’s 
problem and was therefore a waste of 
time and money. He said that the real 
way to get an increased membership 
was through the county organizations 
which, he added, had been mere paper 
organizations up to the present time. 
Mr. Lucas claimed that, to be effective, 
the county bodies must have regular 
officers and meetings at least every 
three months and applied his theory 
to his own territory with the state- 
ment that he could see no reason why 
New York County could not get from 
500 to 1,000 members of the Federa- 
tion to attend a quarterly meeting. 

Then followed a general discussion 
of the work done by the various county 
organizations which was participated 
in by Mr. Eckert, Mr. Hegeman, Presi- 
dent Griffiths, Mr. Lucas, and others. 
The discussion was brought back to 
New York City by A. J. Hodson, New 
York, who urged that something defi- 
nite be done on Mr. Lucas’ suggestion 
to inaugurate quarterly meetings. Sen- 
ator Gardner, chairman of the joint 
insurance committee of the New York 
State Senate and Assembly, took part 
in the discussion and suggested invit- 
ing some of the big assured to the 
proposed luncheons. 

Following a conference between Mr. 
Lucas, Mr. Hodson, and Mr. Eckert, 
Mr. Eckert announced that in all prob- 
ability plans could be completed for 
a luncheon in New York some time in 
January. 

George A. Scott, president of the 
New York Fraternal Congress, then 
addressed the meeting on the “Federa- 
tion Movement from the Fraternalists’ 
Standpoint.” Mr. Scott made a number 
of suggestions to the Federation par- 
ticularly in regard to securing the 
proper publicity. 

Matthew J. Cahill, New York State 
deputy of the Modern Woodmen of 
America, also made an appropriate 
talk. 

Albert Wold, of the Pennsylvania 
Federation, told how that organization 
had gone about the business of raising 
proper funds, 


of the Cotton Exchange’s insurance in- 
stitution, the function of which is to 
insure the handlers of cotton against 
loss caused by the movement in price. 
We of the Exchange are nevertheless 


called speculators and gamblers. 
Workmen’s compensation insurance 


is another un-American institution. It 


savors of the Germanic social and 
political tendencies. Insurance has 
been reasonably well accommodated 


to our American institutions but this 
governmental insurance is, an expres- 
sion of the German way of co-ordinat- 
ing and regimenting a people. The 
workmen and their entire families are 
sought to be so entangled in it that 
when the order to “march” is given, 
they feel that they must obey or lose 
everything they have through the loss 


of their insurance which is provided 
by the State. 
We are told that the State should 


provide against the risks of life but 
I believe that the man who does not. 
take his own risk in life is not fit to 
become a member of a democratic 
State. 

Opinions at Washington 

This battle has to be fought. Years 
ago the insurance institution of the 
Cotton Exchange was attacked in Con- 
gress. The work of handling this mat- 
ter fell to me. I soon found out that what 
an individual member of the adminis- 
tration at Washington or of Congress 
may tell you about the possibilities 
of any measure becoming law is negli- 
gible. Those men know little about 
what is going to happen to legislation. 
jut just the moment that they think 
some measure is going to be popular 
thev are all for it. 

We are told by some that this is 
not a time to agitate; not a time to 
disturb the waters. This, I believe, is 
pure futility. The course to take is 
not so simple as merely standing up 
and fighting in the open. And here I 
come to what TI have called the psycho- 
logical reserve of confidence. As soon 
as) this reserve overtook Congress in 
the fight for the insurance feature of 
the Cotton Exchange the antagonism 
to the institution was swept aside. 

Every insurance man in the United 
States should be working unceasing- 
ly to bring about that psychological 
reserve of confidence in the superiority 
of that kind of insurance this country 
has developed as has no other coun- 
try; always searching for and study- 
ing the things that will fit the needs 
of the insuring public a little closer. 
The American state of mind is “What 
do you do with your money?” When 
we showed Congress the movement in 
the price of cotton and compared it 
with the same thing in the woolen 
business, which had no _ such _ insur- 
ance feature as the Cotton Exchange, 
the legislators were convinced in our 
favor. It is the same in insurance. 
You must make people see what the 
insurance company is; what it does 
with its money and what it is to the 
economic structure. Germanized ideas 
are the enemies in this country today. 
They must be fought. 





CHEAP LIQUIDATION 


Cost New York Department Less Than 
5 Per Cent. For Defunct 
Companies 


In discussing liquidation of insurance 
companies and the Bureau in the New 
York Department having charge of 
liquidation of companies, Superinten- 
dent Phillips, of New York, told the in- 
surance commissioners this week that 
the expenses of the Bureau had been 
less than 5 per cent. of the assets. 

Commissioner Button said that the 
Liquidation Bureau of the Virginia De- 
partment had also been a success. 





LORD MORRIS A DIRECTOR 
The General Accident Fire and Life 
Assurance Corporation announces that 
Lord Morris has accepted a seat on the 
head office board of the corporation. 
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Joint Meetings 
May Be Resumed 


CASUALTY AND SURETY AGENTS 


Commissioner Fairchild Believes Now 
is Appointed Time for Co-operation 
Among Insurance Interests 


President Charles H. Burras did not 
read an address at the annual meeting 
of the National Association of Casualty 
& Surety Agents which opened in New 
York, Monday. He prides himself on 
his terminal facilities and paid tribute 
to George D. Webb, of Chicago, who, 
with his competent committee, was 
credited with having done most of the 
work during the year. Mr. Burras 
also asserted that in the various war 
there is no more loyal body 
than the insurance men whose interests 
have a larger proportion of men in 
government service than any other 
institution. Post-war history will show 
that insurance will have borne 
its full share in reconstruction, he de- 
clared. 

James W. Henry welcomed the agents 
on behalf of the Federation. He de- 
clared that every available influence 
is needed to prepare for the problems 
yet to be solved. He urged that the 


delegates take up the work in earnest 
with their associates at home. 





works 


also 


Co-operation Assured 


President C. 'W. Fairchild, of the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners, said that the commission- 
ers are always willing to co-operate 
with the agents whenever possible. 
He believes that there is now a greater 
opportunity for co-operation among in- 
surance organizations than ever before. 
The business is confronted with num- 
erous radical views under the slogan 
“Win the war.” 

J. Scofield Rowe, vice-president of 
the Aetna Life, extended greetings on 
behalf of the International Association 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters. 
He expressed the hope, now that the 
war is over, that the two associations 
would resume their joint meetings at 
points more secluded than Broadway. 
His subject was “Co-operation Between 
Companies and Agents.” 


Knockers and Kickers Taboo 


Nothing co-operates like co-operation, 
he said. Every man should be loyal 
to his organization, his business and 
his company. Unfortunately we still 
have two kinds of representatives, 
those who work only for themselves 
and those who consider the company 


also. As in every other business the 
knockers and kickers will be passed 
over. Those who possess inertia and 


lack enthusiasm will be relegated to 
the realms of lost opportunity. The 
Robinson Crusoes of the business can- 
not appreciate the value of close re- 
lationship with others. 

Sometimes the lack of co-operation 
between companies and agents is the 
fault of the executives or underwriters. 
All credit for good work is not due 
to the field man or to the home office. 
The organization contributes its share 
to making it possible for the field man 
to make his success. Many misunder- 
standings are owing fo lack of informa- 
tion. Here is where there can be 
much beneficial co-operation. “Get out 
er get in line” is a good motto for all. 
Friendship, understanding and reason- 
ableness must go hand im hand 


Lunt Furnishes Relaxation 


In introducing Edward C. Lunt, vice- 
president of the Fidelity & Casualty, 
President Burras recalled the address 
Mr. Lunt made in Detroit several years 
ago and which was printed by the As- 
sociation for wide distribution. Mr. 


Lunt was given the subject: “The 
Agent is Always Wrong.” He said his 
text could be found in any letter re- 
ceived at the home office. 

Mr. Lunt kept his audience laughing 
most of the time but restrained his 
humor long enough to convey a few 
serious thoughts concerning the expen- 
sive results of failure by the company 
to properly investigate contract bond 
applications. Application papers are 
also often not carefully read. Mr. 
Lunt is head of the fidelity and surety 
business of his company. He called 
attention to the losses caused by busi- 
ness being forced upon the company 
by agents and by business written by 
agents without proper authority. He 
asked agents to get on a friendly foot- 
ing with local competitors; go to as- 
sociation functions; emulate Lady Ran- 


dolph Churchill and her “dinner of 
deadly enemies.” Go after business 


with the sportsman’s ardor but in fair- 
ness. 

Agents generally should give more 
attention to the surety lines because 
they are highly profitable from the 
agent’s point of view. Premiums are 
large and much business is automati- 
cally renewable for many years. Many 
bonds are issued on the term basis in- 
stead of the yearly basis. Fidelity 
business is one of the hardest lines to 
transfer from one company to another. 
Service is the keynote of the bonding 
business. 

Mr. Lunt closed with a recipe for 
making $1,000,000 in thirty days. It 
shall not be told here and those who 
failed to attend the meeting deserve to 
go without it. 

Few Official Changes 

The only change made in the offi- 
cials of the National Association of 
Casualty & Surety Agents was in the 
presidency, Charles H. Burras being 
succeeded by W. G. Wilson of Cleve- 
land. R. J. Dunkel of Boston replaces 
Mr. Wilson on the executive committee. 


HESS JOINS MAUTNER AGENCY 

Liability Underwriter of General 

cident’s Metropolitan Office Re- 
signs As of December 15 


Ac- 


Arthur J. Hess, for the past three 
vears underwriter of the liability and 
burglary departments of the metropoli- 
tan office of the General Accident, has 
resigned as of December 15, and after 
that date will be associated with J. L. 
Mautner in the J. L. Mautner agency. 
Mr. Hess, previous to his connection 
with the General, had for four years 
been in the burglary department of the 
National Surety and he has been active 
in the Brooklyn Brokers’ Association 
since the organization of that body, be- 
ing at present vice-president. 


NO RELIEF IN SIGHT 

The committee on blanks, of the In- 
ternational Association of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, reported that, it 
is indicated by some state departments 
that uniform action by all states in 
lightening the statement requirements 
cannot be hoped for at this time. 





Federation Council 
(Continued from page 23) 
there is only one Federation subject. It 
runs like this: 

Be ye ever ready; scorn not the as- 
sistances of thy brother, for verily the 
times changeth. 

Federation is the only institution 
which gives insurance a voice, he ad- 
ded. 

Insurance to Prosper 

Commissioner Fairchild of Colorado 
declared that the American people are 
only just beginning to realize the pow- 
er they possess. The insurance busi- 
ness ought to prosper now as never 
before but it must be safeguarded from 
those who do not understand it. Super- 
vising officials must take into account 
the changes through which all business 
is passing. 


“National Alliance” of 


Insurance Interests 
URGED AT NEW YORK MEETINGS 


Charles H. Burras Sees Good in Propa- 
ganda—J. Scofield Rowe Fears 
Undermining of Business 








Organizing all the insurance inter- 
ests of the country into one powerful 
institution to combat the social and 
political tendencies of the times was 
one of the thoughts brought out force- 
ably at the meetings in New York this 
week. 

The idea was first voiced by Presi- 
dent Charles H. Burras of the Nation- 
al Association of Casualty & Surety 
Agents, who, speaking of govern- 
mental insurance activities, said that 
the war has shown the force of propa- 
ganda. He believes in insurance propa- 
ganda properly conducted. The gov- 
ernment at Washington is what pub- 
jic opinion makes it. Anything that 
g0es against public opinion will not 
last long. 

President Burras declared that what 
the business needs is one big organi- 
zation, a congress of all insurance in- 
terests, fully equipped for the protec- 
tion of the business. Its principal task 
would be to teach the people what the 
business really is; to advertise it in 
the daily press; show the people what 
it is to life and property. This is 
something that most of them now 
nave little or no correct idea of. 

J. Scofield Rowe’s View 

The same theme was taken up by 
J Scofield Rowe, vice-president of the 
Aetna Life, who expressed the opinion 
that the insurance business is in dan- 
ger of being undermined by socialistic 
tendencies, political unrest gZOv- 
ernmental interference. He is firmly 
convinced that there is a real danger 
in state and Federal insurance schemes. 
It is folly to be unprepared. The in- 
surance business is not prepared. It 
needs to be organized as a single in- 
terest. We need, he said, a national 
organization embracing all lines, in- 
ciuding mutuals and fraternals, to 
conduct a well planned, intelligently 
and forcefully managed offensive and 
defensive campaign. In brief, a nation- 
al alliance. 


and 


TELLS FEDERATION FUNCTIONS 


W. G. Curtis Says Proper Effort Is To 


Educate Public, Not Enter 
Political Arena 
Constructive effort to educate the 


public instead of making further politi- 
cal mistakes was advocated by W. G. 
Curtis, president of the National Cas- 
ualty, in his talk on Monday to the 
State Federation’s secretaries on the 
functions of the Federation. Mr. Cur- 
tis cited the instance of an Ohio gen- 
eral agent of a surety company whose 
letter advising the election of a Re- 
publican governor was reproduced on 
the front page of a labor magazine 
and caused much unfavorable com- 
ment to be directed against insurance. 

Activity similar to the above was 
one of the things Mr. Curtis urged 
the members of the Federation to 
guard against and instead he urged 
them to devote their energies to edu- 
cating the general public through pub- 
licity and the local organizations of 
the Federation. He said the public 
must be educated if the business is to 
be saved. 


FIDELITY & DEPOSIT STARS AT 
WALDORF 


That was a star gathering of Fidelity 


& Deposit men who gatliered at the 
Waldorf this week for their annual 
association meeting. Besides Presi- 


dent Warfield, W. H. Harris and Charles 
R. Miller there were the following big 
producers: Messrs. Howell & Haas of 
Atlanta; Fred Price and Geo. D. Webb 
of Chicago; Louis Lent and Paul Mil- 
liken, Cincinnati; F. B. Buckman, 
Cleveland; George Wendling, St. Louis; 
Herman Hoopes, Philadelphia; A. L. 
Task, Boston; Charles Lunsford, Ro- 
anoke; C. A. Fogg, Detroit; C. D. 
Greer, Louisville; G. H. Price, Wash- 
ington; L. P. Shriver, Pittsburgh; P. 
H. Hicks, Nashville; “Bill” Bowen, 
Toledo; Charles Laurenson, Cleveland; 
M. F. Dobbins, Memphis; T. B. Braniff, 
Oklahoma; H. B. Hodge, J. A. Flynn, 
John Griffin, Wallace Harvey and A. 
L. Dietrick, New York and H. J. Gross, 
Providence. 


Insurance Relations 
(Continued from 10) 


on 
The 


page 
greatest danger confronting 
life insurance is government interfer- 
ence, however efficiently and _ eco- 
nomically the business may be carried 
on. A very extensive practical demon- 
stration of government life insurance 
is now being tried out, brought about by 
the stress of war conditions. The idea 
was just and patriotic, for the men at 
the front were fighting for all, and all 
should bear the expense. The greatest 
protection we could give them or their 
dependents was at best inadequate, 
but the plan adopted promises to be 
one of the most costly innovations the 
government has ever undertaken, The 
result of this experiment ought to be 
watched most earnestly and critically 
by us all, and its uneconomic char- 
acter should be fearlessly given pub- 
licity, to the end that the perpetuity 
of that system shall not take place in 
our government. Those who are quali 
fied to determine the facts may hesi- 
tate to state them publicly, fearing 
that such action might result in in- 
jury to the interests they represent, 
but you should be warned that such 
indifference means danger to your 
business, and ultimately to the nation. 

“There is nothing so 
power, governmental or 
tie hands of irresponsible people 


dangerous as 
otherwise, in 


With 


this in mind we should consider it a 
duty to interest ourselves in the poli 
tics of the day to the end that the 
fundamental principles of our govern- 
ment may not be disturbed by the ex 
ploitation of unsound doctrines We 


must reckon now, as never before, with 
the extremist who on account of the war 
has been afforded opportunity to urge 
his extravagant and socialistic theories 
on the public under the slogan of ‘win 


the war’ or with the assertion that 
they will aid during the reconstruc- 
tion period. ‘This is no time for vision- 
ary schemes It is a time for sober 
reasoning and calm, sane reflection. 
“In the after-war world program of 
creative impulses the business of life 
insurance will stand squarely at the 
front. As an institution it has served 


the public and the nation as no other 
instrumentality could Since its in- 
ception it has been the greatest of al! 
agencies in inculcating habits of sav- 
ing and thrift. No one force has been 
so important a factor in moulding a 
true national character. Without its 
fundamental teachings our magnificent 
record as a people in supporting with 


ease the staggering totals in Lib 
erty loans and war savings would have 
been difficult, if not impossible of 
achievement. And in the reconstruc- 
tive development of the future it is 
through life insurance that the people 
will increasingly reveal their higher 


appreciation of the value of sound in- 
vestment and protection and the safe- 
guarding of all those things they hold 
most dear.” 
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Uniferm Auto Policy 

After a lengthy discussion over the 
merits of a uniform automobile policy 
for fire insurance companies the com 
mittee, of which John R. Young of 
North Carolina is chairman, decided to 
make a thorough study of the subject. 
The committee has in hand the draft 
of the proposed uniform contract and 
will, during the course of the next year, 
analyze it with the view of recommend- 
ing action in the future. 

The form was drawn up by the coun 
sel for the National Automobile Un- 
derwriters’ Conference. 

* + s 

Vote to Support National Council 

The International Association of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters has 
passed a resolution favoring strong 
support to the National Council of In- 
surance Federations. . 

Ae a + 
Gilbert Sends Greetings 

George A. Gilbert, of Chicago, was 
unable to attend the casualty and 
surety agents’ meeting in New York 
this week. He sent a message of 
greeting and expressed the sincere 
hope that the important work of the 
Association will win the hearty sup- 
port of the agents, the respect of the 
assured and the good will of the com 
panies. He said to count on him for 
continued support. 

a a A 
Takes Its Own Medicine 

The Fidelity & Deposit is arranging 
for a schedule bond, protecting it 
against acts of dishonesty of any kind 
on the part of its own representatives 
in the handling of its business. Two 
reasons prompt this says the company: 
First, we are constantly preaching 
corporate surety protection for all po- 
sitions of trust and certainly our gen- 
eral agents are in such relation to the 
company, and we must be consistent. 
Furthermore, the company has fre- 
quently suffered from misappropriation 
of premiums and other acts of dishon- 
esty on the part of agents and has 
therefore determined to forestall any 
further losses of this nature. Applica- 
tion forms will be furnished to all our 
direct representatives shortly, with the 
penalty as it is to appear on the sched- 
ule. The Fidelity & Deposit will pay 
the premium on the entire schedule. 

A ae a 
Standard Form in New Jersey 

In conformity with a resolution 
adopted by the governing committee 
of the Compensation Rating and In- 
spection Bureau of New Jersey, all 
Bureau members are required to em- 
ploy the Universal Standard Work- 
men’s Compensation Policy with New 
Jersey endorsement, eifective Febru- 





The use of the standard 
form prior to the effective date of the 
Commissioner’s approval is optional 


ary 1, 1919. 


with each company. Companies whose 
compensation business is conducted 
upon a participating basis should file 
with the undersigned for the approval 
of the Department of Insurance copies 
in duplicate of proposed form of en- 
dorsement or policy provisions pro- 
viding for payment of dividends. 
© * + 
New Committee Chairman 

Walter C. Faxon, has resigned as 
chairman of the committee which had 
in charge the work of establishing a 
standard, uniform disability policy. J. 
M. Parker, Jr., secretary of the Aetna 
Life, has taken Mr. Faxon’s place. 
The principal cbhstacle to the general 
introduction of the proposed form is 
the opposing views of the Travelers 
and the Fidelity and Casualty, the lat- 
ter being against a “denatured” policy 
and for advanced rates. Mr. Faxon’s 
relinquishment of the chairmanship is 
assigned to his desire to build up his 
strength by curtailing his activities. 

- * ” 
Year Shows Loss 

A plate glass underwriter who has 
kept a close record of his losses on 
1918 business finds that he will finish 
the year with considerable loss. He 
believes that other managers will fare 
likewise, 


COMPANIES’ TAX ACTION 

The International Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters adorted 
a resolution approving the individual 
action of members regarding the new 
Federal revenue bill. The companies 
favored a flat tax on premium income, 
not in principle, but as a means of 
simplifying the present ambiguous and 
over-lapping measures. 





TWO COMPANIES JOIN 

The Interstate Life & Accident of 
Tennessee has joined the International 
Association of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters. The Maryland Casualty, 
which had resigned, has now re-entered. 





FRED PRICE NOW PRESIDENT 
Fred Price, of Chicago, has been 
elected president of the Fidelity & De- 


Mr. Burras pointed out that nearly 
every man who was at the first meet- 
ing of the Association in Cincinnati, 
was in New York this week. 


- MARYLAND’S AGENTS’ MEETING 


The Maryland Casualty Agents’ As- 
sociation held its annual meeting at 
the Astor on Tuesday morning. 











RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL | 
ASSOCIATION OF CASUALTY & SURETY AGENTS 
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RESOLVED, That the business in 
which its members are engaged is one 
of potential value and importance in 
the protection and service which it af- 
fords and is entitled to encouragement 
and support: 

RESOLVED, That it is unalterably 
opposed to all plans of involuntary in- 
surance and regards with disfavor the 
proposals of those who under the pre- 
tense of legislating for the public wel- 
fare would take from the people by 
force their freedom and their rights: 

RESOLVED, That in a democracy 
like ours the management of public 
affairs contemplates the administra- 
tion only of business which affects the 
community as a whole, and that gov- 
ernment should not enter those fields 
of endeavor where things can be done 


Bureau as Viewed 
By J. Scofield Rowe 


EFFECTS OF CANTONMENT SPLIT 





Regards as “None Too Hopeful” Pros- 
pects of Reaching Solution in 
“Distressing Situation” 


President J. Scofield Rowe, address- 
ing the International Association of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters, said 
that it is a matter of sincere re- 
gret that most’ distressing events 
should have occurred by reason of 
the attitude of certain officials con- 
nected with the War Department in 
urging upon the companies the adop- 
tion of a so-called profit sharing plan, 
having for its primary object a rebate 
to the government under certain poli- 
cies covering the construction of can- 
tonments, and which, by reason of the 
abnormal conditions previously men- 
tioned, were carried to maturity with 
rather favorable loss ratios. 

Usefulness Impaired 

The fact that certain companies, 
members of the National Workmen's 
Compensation Service Bureau, were 
persuaded to subscribe to the plan pre- 
scribed by the War Department, not- 
withstanding the very serious protest 
of the companies previously carrying 
the major portion of the insurance on 
War Department work, has created a 
most distressing situation in the Bu- 
reau, and while it is conceivable that 
some solution of the problem may be 
reached that will in a measure repair 
the present breach, the outlook is none 
too hopeful, and it is feared by many 
that the usefulness of the Bureau along 
lines of advanced co-operation has, for 
the immediate future at least, been 
very seriously impaired. 

In the judgment of many, no more 
distressing or serious misfortune could 
befall the companies interested in the 


and are done equally well by individ- 
uals or groups of individuals: 
RESOLVED, That it is our firm con- 
viction that the present world system 
of insurance would be undermined and 
destroyed if the enemies of establish- 
ed private business should prevail: 
RESOLVED, That our members have 
an abiding faith in the honesty and dis- 
cretion of those who will mould pub- 
lic opinion in the future and that they 
believe that these leaders of thought 
and action will insist that there be no 
arbitrary substitution by the govern- 
ment of its offices for those which are 
performed so admirably and acceptably 
by private interests. Such interposi- 
tion on the payt of the State, in our 
judgment, would be unconstitutional, 
unwarranted and calamitous. 


safe conduct of liability and compensa- 
tion insurance in this country than the 
dissolution of the National Workmen’s 
Compensation Service Bureau, the very 
life of which now seems threatened by 
reason of such a wide difference of 
opinion among the companies on mat 
ters of such fundamental and vital im 
portance to the business of insurance 
as to make it extremely difficult to dis 
cover any neutral grounds upon which 
these wholly divergent views can _ be 
harmonized. 


INTERNATIONAL 
ELECTS OFFICERS 
Officers were elected by the Inter 
national Association of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters as follows: 
President, A. E. Childs, Columbian 
National Life. 
Vice-president, 
National Surety. 


William B. Joyce, 


Secretary-treasurer, KF. Robertson 
Jones. 
Executive Committee: J: Seofield 


Rowe, Aetna, chairman; H. G. B. Alex 
ander, Continental Casualty; J. C. 
Howie, London & Lancashire: S. C 
Blake, Hartford Steam Boiler; William 
BroSmith, Travelers. 





EXPERIENCE AUTO RATING 

Representatives of the various local 
automobile underwriters’ conferences, 
and of the National Automobile Un- 
derwriters’ Conference are continuing 
the analysis of the experience of the 
fire companies on this class of business 
A revision of the schedule of rates i 
under way, and in the course of the 
next few weeks will be promulgated 
by the conference. 


RATING BOARD UPHELD 

The Supreme Court, at Syracuse, 
New York, has upheld the legality of 
the Compensation Rating Board to 
make rates under the experience plan 
of rating. The court found for the 
United States Casualty in its case 
against EK. K. Fenno, contractor, who 
was sued for a premium which he con 
tested on the ground that he was prom 
ised a reduction instead of an advance 
The rate was 20 per cent. above 
Manual. 








BUSI NESS=BUILDERS 








BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $1,500,000 





DEVELOPING 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 
Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 


Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 








T. J. FALVEY, President 
Write For Territory 








This Company issues contracts as follows: 


Damage). Automobile (Personal Injury, 





surance; Fly-Wheel Insurance. 


The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
92 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK, 'N. Y. 
Metropolitan Office—92 William St. 
SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT JUNE 30, 1918 


,000,000.00 
pedtetdeastineReeneERS peer mENh 2,213,370.31 


Dd vctwninadussetbat ourdstidicennce 
cca iii nanseuscteanansinbaeaiek> 
EE eee ee ee 
Surplus over all liabilities........... 
Losses paid to June 30, 1918.......... 


Fidelity Bonds: Surety Bonds: Accident 
Health, and Disability Insurance; Burglary. Larceny, and Theft Insurance; Plate Glass 
Insurance, Liability Insurance—Employers, Public, Teams (Personal Injury and Property 
Property D-mage and Collision), Physicians, 
Druggists, Owners and Landlords, Elevator, Workmen’s Compensation—Steam Boiler In- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


$15,684,739.43 
12,471,369.12 


siscenbdueseessetaberehecsewe 63,244,803.06 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 





Put in an honest day’s 


The work every day and 
Day’s Work you will be giving 
Counts some substantial aid 


in the great national 
movement for conservation, says the 
Bankers Life of Iowa. 

By working all of every day, you will 
be accomplishing in three weeks the 
same work which formerly required 
four weeks by reason of week ends 
and holidays, all too frequent in the 
course of ordinary life salesmanship. 


By this method you can effect an 
economic saving of twenty-five per 
cent. in time, labor and materials. 
You will be saving your own time and 
you will be saving also the labor and 
materials required for the service of 
hotels, transportation, and things to 
supply you with the necessities of life. 
Your personal requirements are a fac- 
tor in the nation’s resources. By ac- 
complishing a month’s work in three 
weeks, you will gain a week on the 
game every month, and you are accom- 
plishing the same results that former- 
ly required a month of your time and 
a month of the necessities for your 
existence. 

The idea of conservation is not to 
work less, but to work more intensely; 
to continue on working even after you 
have accomplished your regular 
month’s work in three weeks’ time. 
If you will do this, you will soon be a 
whole month ahead and you will thus 
be steadily contributing toward the na- 
tion’s cause of conservation. If a large 
number of men do this, the aggregate 
will be a very great saving. 

In your daily work make every step 
count and make the best possible use 
of every moment. Do not allow your 
time to leak away from you and do not 
waste your efforts. Do your utmost to 
make the day’s work count. Saved 
minutes mean made money. Make the 


money. 
* a a 


The Fidelity & De- 

Courts Enlarge posit calls the at- 

Liability Of tention to the 
Surety marked tendency 
on the part of the 
courts to enlarge the liability of a sure- 
ty upon the bonds of contractors, 
which contain a covenant to make pay- 
ment to all persons supplying labor 
and material in the prosecution of the 
work provided for in such contract. 
The condition of the bond in this re- 
spect required by the United States 
Government is: 

“That such contractor, or contractors, 
shall promptly make payment to all 
persons supplying him, or them, labor 
and material in the prosecution of the 
work provided for in such contract.” 


Under a contract with the United 
States Government the contractor was 
required to furnish the United States 
engineers and their assistants with 
meals and camp accommodations at any 
camp under his control. The contract 
clearly indicated that it was intended 
that such camps should and must be 
maintained. In this particular contract 
the character and magnitude and loca- 
tion of the work rendered it impera- 
tively necessary that boarding camps 
should be maintained. Its location was 
miles away from the habitation of man 
and the sources of supplies. In addi- 
tion the contract reqiired the con- 
tractor to provide sanitary and police 
regulations; to furnish warehouses and 
sheds for storing cement and for the 
use of broken stone, contemplating the 
use of crushers and mixing machines in 
the prosecution of the work. It was 
necessary for the contractor to use, 
furnish and provide powder, steel ham- 
mers, shovels, picks, nails, bolts and 


other hardware for the machinery; 
apartments for the men employed; 
cooking, feeding and sleeping accom- 
modations and furniture and other 
needs for the accommodation of the 
men. 

There was an unpaid bill for provi- 
sions, dining room and kitchen furni- 
ture, sleeping apartments and bedroom 
furniture, and these for the purpose of 
providing food and lodging for the men 
engaged in the prosecution of the work 
under the contract. 

The surety denied liability upon the 
ground that these did not constitute 
material within the meaning of the 
bond. It was held, however, that the 
surety was liable upon its bond on the 
ground that the equipment for the 
housing and feeding of the men was 
absolutely necessary to the perform- 
ance of the contract; in fact, was 
specifically provided for under the terms 
of the contract, and therefore, it was 
material used in the prosecution of the 
work. 

McPhee vs. U. S., 174 Pac., 808. 

™ z *™ 

It is evident, as point- 
Danger In ed out by the Fidelity 
Advance Pay- & Deposit, that as 
ment Bonds we approach the ter- 
mination of the war, 
great care must be exercised in the un- 
derwriting of advance payment bonds. 
The United States Government has, in 
various contracts for the furnishing of 
munitions and supplies, a clause which 
enables it to cancel the contract in the 
event of termination or limitation of 
the war or in the event of anticipation 
thereof by the Government should it be 
of the opinion that the completion of 
the contract has become unnecessary. 
When the contract is cancelled for this 
reason alone, the contractor being on 
time with his deliveries, the terms of 
cancellation, adjustment and settlement 
with the contractor are very fair, and 
would not cause him loss except pos- 
sibly the loss of anticipated profits on 
the remainder of the contract. How- 
ever, the contractor who has not made 
good in his deliveries and is way be- 
hind his delivery schedule, may not find 
himself in a very comfortable position. 
His contract may be cancelled on the 
ground that he has failed in the per- 
formance of same. A claim may be 
made for all loss and damage sustained 
by the Government, and if he has re- 
ceived an advance payment which has 
not been earned or absorbed by the de- 
livery of the manufactured article, he 
may be ordered to return the advance 
payment. He will not necessarily be 
entitled to credit for the raw or unman- 
ufactured material on hand, which may 
be worth to him no more than the 
amount it will bring at a junk sale. 
Therefore, unless the contractor has 
sufficient liquid net assets to enable 
him to return the unearned advance up- 
on demand, the surety on his advance 

payment bond will be called upon. 

The present, therefore, is no time to 
issue advance payment bonds for con- 
tractors who are behind in deliveries, 
or who may not be able to make the 
deliveries called for by the contract, 
unless the surety is well protected by 
approved collateral security, or unless 
the contractor’s verified financial state- 
ment shows an abundant amount of net 
liquid assets. 

Caution must now be the watchword 
on advance payment bonds. 


* * mH 


The old question of 

Agent’s whether an _ agent, 
Guilt For who has a commis- 
Embezzlement sion interest in a 
premium, is guilty of 

embezzlement was up for consideration 
before the Supreme Court of Alabama. 














W. E. SMALL, President 


PETER EPES, Agency Mgr. 


GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 


“DIXIE AUTO POLICY” 
THE LAST WORD IN MOTOR INSURANCE 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders..... ; 


E. P. AMERINE, Secretary 


. $1,688,506.87 























HOME OFFICE, 





Russell R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


CHARTERED 1874 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
S. Wm. Burton, Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 





47 CEDAR STREET 


Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec. 











HEAD OFFICE 
CHICAGO 


F. W. LAWSON 


General Manager 


Liability, Accident 
Burglary,Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 








- THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY I INSURANCE 





Established 1869 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 








F. J. WALTERS 
Resident Manager 
55 JOHN STREET 
New York 


Elmer A. Lord &Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 


Resident Managers 
New England 


























CHICAGO BONDING AnD INSURANCE COMPANY 


WRITES the following lines of INSURANCE 


FIDELITY AND SURETY, PLATE GLASS, BURGLARY, GENERAL 
LIABILITY, AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY, PROPERTY DAMAGE AND 
COLLISION, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH, MONTHLY PAYMENT 
Charles R. Culyer & Co., Resident Manager, 428 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
Geo. S. Dippold, Res. Mar., 
W. F. Murphy & Co., Res. Mars., Union Trust Bldg., Jersey City, N. J. 
J. Ramsay Barry Co., General Agent, 10 South Street, Baltimore, Md. 

R. H. Lambert, Branch Manager, Equitable Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Capital $500,000.00—Surplus to Policyholders, $825,544.20 
F. O. ROBERTS, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 





1107 Peoples Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





HOME OFFICE: CHICAGO, | ILLINOIS 











There is some diversity of judicial 
opinion upon this matter, but the Ala- 
bama Court followed what is regarded 
as the overwhelming weight of author- 
ity. 

The Illinois Surety Company was 
surety upon the bond of an agent of 
an insurance company, and it was 
claimed that the agent defaulted. The 
bond was restricted to such pecuniary 
loss as the employer suffered by any 
act of larceny or embezzlement upon the 
part of the agent. 

The agent had a commission interest 
in the premium and was obliged to 
make his remittances at certain pe- 
riods, deducting his commissions. In 
discussing the question, the Court said: 

“It is insisted that an insurance 
agent, authorized to collect premiums 
for the company for which he is doing 
business, whose compensation is to be 
fixed by way of commissions at the 
rate of 20 per cent. of the net cash pre- 
miums actually received by the com- 
pany on all contracts of insurance writ- 
ten by the company and procured by 
the agent, cannot be guilty of embez- 
zliement, although he fraudulently con- 
verts to his own use the entire premium. 
This insistence is based upon the propo- 
sition that the agent and the insur- 
ance company are joint owners of the 
premium. We think this is a false pre- 





Service Contracts 
of of 

Quality Superiority 
to to 


Policy Holders Representatives 





THE NATIONAL 
of DETROIT 


Eastern Dept. Western Dept. 
100 William St. Pacific Bldg. 
New York San Francisco 
Northwestern Dept. 
Palace Bldg. 
Minneapolis 














mise. The entire premium until the di- 
vision was made belonged to the com- 
pany, and the agent was but the custo- 
dian thereof.” 

The Court adopted the rule laid down 
by the Court of Appeals of Kentucky, 
in the case of Illinois Surety vs. Donald- 
son, 79 So., 667. 
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Interested ? 


Wanted—A 
MANAC £. 


uum Our Company in 


Eastern Pennsylvania 
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If you believe you are the 


RIGHT MAN 


communicate with us 


NOW 


Reserve Loan Life Insurance Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
































